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EDITORIAL 


uR highly valued French contemporary, La Revue Réformée, 
continues from time to time to make works of. importance to 
Reformed history available in modern French. In the latest number 
to reach us (No. 4 of Vol. VII, 1956) a beginning is made with the 
publication of eighteen sermons on the Nativity by John Calvin. 
This number contains five sermons preached on the angelic annun- 
ciations to Mary and Joseph, according to Luke 1: 26-38 and 
Matt. 1: 18-25. It is hoped that the next three numbers will present 
respectively four sermons on the Magnificat, five sermons on the 
Benedictus, and four on the nativity narrative of Luke 2: 1-21. 
These sermons were first published in 1562, on the basis of short- 
hand notes taken by Denys Ragueneau. We cannot too highly 
praise the devotion and enterprise of our French brethren, in 
carrying on this excellent work with their modest resources. 


HE Reformation Translation Fellowship continues its good work 
“of making sound biblical and theological literature available 
in the Chinese language, in addition to the periodical Reformed 
Faith and Life. Mr. Lester E. Kilpatrick (1031 East Glenrosa, 
Phoenix, Arizona) has now taken over as American representative 
from Dr. Johannes G. Vos. The British Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Norman MacMillan (29 Exchange Street, Doncaster), will be 
glad to hear from any well-wishers in this country who would like 
to know more about the work of the Fellowship. 


T is always a pleasure to receive a news-letter from Dr. George 
Hadjiantoniou of Athens, who has been in the past an occasional 
contributor to the QUARTERLY. His latest report tells of a visit 
he paid last summer to the Greek Evangelical community in 
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Istanbul. In Greece itself, despite the unfriendly attitude of some 
Orthodox authorities towards the Evangelical Church, there is 
another and wholly delightful side to the picture — the case, for 
example, of the parish priest who changed the time of his Sunday 
School (of which his sister is Superintendent) to enable the teachers 
to attend Dr. Hadjiantoniou’s services; or of the Archimandrite 
who preached every chapter of Dr.*Hadjiantoniou’s book Beyond 
the Grave from his pulpit in Beroea. 
E are delighted to learn that excavation work has now begun 
in preparation for laying the foundations of the new London 
Bible College building, and it is hoped that the College may be 
able to begin its Spring Term of 1958 in the new building. After 
the disappointing news mentioned in the editorial notes of our 
October-December issue, this is indeed a matter for great thank- 
fulness. 


ITH the publication of A Genesis Apocryphon a few months 

ago in Jerusalem, we are within sight of the publication of 
the last of the documents found in the first Qumran cave ten years 
ago. This work is the fourth scroll acquired by the Syrian Monas- 
tery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, which for a time was tentatively 
identified with the lost Apocalypse of Lamech. The material of 
the scroll was in such a condition that it was not unrolled until 
after the purchase of the four scrolls in the possession of the 
Syrian Archbishop by the State of Israel in 1955. Even yet it has 
not proved possible to decipher and publish the text of all twenty- 
two surviving columns of the manuscript; we are therefore the more 
grateful to the editors (Dr. N. Avigad and Dr. Y. Yadin) and to 
_ the publishers (the Magnes Press of the Hebrew University in 
association with the “Shrine of the Book”) for giving us this 
interim report, which presents photograph, transcription and trans- 
lation of Columns 2, 19, 20, 21 and 22, together with an introduc- 
tion (in both Hebrew and English) dealing with the condition and 
contents of the scroll. 

The scroll is evidently all that remains of an expanded and 
imaginative paraphrase of Genesis, in which the successive 
stages of the story are narrated by the chief actors. Thus, in 
Column 2 Lamech describes the birth of Noah, telling how the 
child was so exceeding fair that Lamech suspected that one of the 


“ Watchers” (i.e., one of the sons of God of Gen. 6: 2, 4) must . 


be his father, until he received a solemn assurance from his wife 
Bitenosh that it was not so. The story is very similar to the 
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narrative of Noah’s birth in I Enoch 106: 1; the newly published 
apocryphon apparently came from the same milieu as the Books 
of Enoch and Jubilees. A good part of the story of Abraham is told 
by Abraham himself. A specially interesting part is the expansion 
of Gen. 13: 17, where God says to Abraham: “Arise, walk 
through the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for 
unto thee will I give it.” The apocryphon tells how Abraham, in 
literal obedience to this command, started from the “ River Gihon” 
(probably the Nile, or an eastern stream of the Delta) and went 
north along the Syrian and Pheenician coast to the Taurus range; 
then he turned east to the upper Euphrates, went down the 
Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, and continued to travel round the 
Arabian coast until he came back to his starting-point. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this extract does not put suspicious 
ideas into the minds of some of Israel’s neighbours; their feelings 
towards Israel might become even less neighbourly than they are! 


[™ was a pleasant experience for the Editor to spend a few days 

in February as guest-professor in the Free University of Amster- 
dam. The high repute of this citadel of Reformed learning is 
well-known to readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY; in the 
world of scholarship at large it is more securely established than 
ever. It is specially gratifying to see the excellent relations of 
personal friendship and mutual esteem existing between the 
theological faculty of the Free University and their somewhat less 
conservative colleagues in the other Dutch Universities. The latter 
express genuine appreciation of the fine work being done at present 
by the theologians in the Free University—and by those in the 
Seminary at Kampen too. One outstanding example of co-opera- 
tion between them is the production of the new Dutch translation 
of the Bible (the Nieuwe Vertaling), now used in the great majority 
of Protestant churches in the country. When one thinks of the 
partisan reaction to new Bible translations in some other lands, 
the Dutch way seems infinitely preferable. The Netherlands Bible 
Society, which sponsored the work, is now producing a new ver- 
sion of the Apocrypha, and the veteran President of the Society, 
Professor F. W. Grosheide, has just completed a draft translation 
of 1 Maccabees. It was good, too, to meet again his fellow- 
Emeritus Professor, our trusty friend Dr. Aalders, who is also hard 
at work in his retirement from active teaching ; he has just finished 
the manuscript of his second volume on Ezekiel for the Cormmen- 
taar op het Oude Testament. 


A MEDITATION FOR THURSDAY 
EVENINGS 


by ERIC F. F. BISHOP 


Lhe Rev. E. F. F. Bishop was known to many visitors to Palestine 

in happier days as Head of the Newman School of Missions. 
More recently he held the post of Senior Lecturer in Arabic in 
Glasgow University, and now lives in “retirement” at Redhill. His 
rare knowledge of the Palestinian countryside, with its life, language 
and outlook, was put to admirable use a few years ago in his 
fascinating companion to the gospel narrative, “Jesus of Palestine”. 
There are few men who have the true welfare of Palestine so 
passionately at heart as Mr. Bishop. This “meditation for Thursday 
evenings” is specially appropriate for the Thursday before Easter. 
The non-Biblical quotations in the article are from “The Pilot”. 


T was one Thursday evening in the bright moonlight over nine- 
teen centuries ago, that a band of twelve men walked out of the 
City of Jerusalem towards Olivet. A thirteenth member of the 
group had left them a few hours before and gone out into the night 
solitary and determined. The gate through which the twelve left 
the City may well have been not far from the site of the Zion 
Gate today; and the road they took from the House of Mary the 
Mother of Mark would have led through that section of the modern 
city within the walls which houses the Armenian Quarter with its 
Cathedral of St. James. Not far away, close to the present Jaffa 
Gate, rises the Citadel of David, with memories of Herod, for the 
lower courses of its stone-work were much as they are now, in the 
days of Christ. 


This group of men had spent the previous night in Bethany, 
further removed from the clamour and glamour of the commer- 
cialization of a national feast. The Feast was Passover and during 
it the friendly village of Bethany was regarded as within the 
confines of the Holy City, crowded as it was with pilgrims from the 
districts round and even from overseas. There was a change in 
plan this Thursday evening; and the party stopped half-way to 
_ Bethany; and sat beneath the olive trees in the Kedron Valley, 
casting their gray shadows up and down the mile or more of grove. 
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Later four of the group moved some distance away. They were 
the Leader and His special friends. He left them to pray alone 
and bade them do the same; for they were to face the acid test of 
life and death. He was but a stone’s throw from them—the 
Palestinian Baduin yet use the phrase, more picturesque than 
“sixty yards or so.” Fatigue overcame the three and they drowsed 
while Jesus prayed. The test was too much just then. But He 
knelt prostrating Himself in the shadow of the trees, well knowing 
as He told them of the eternal struggle of the spirit with the flesh. 
“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 

In these days long after we do well to make this same “pilgrim- — 
age” (we may call it) in reverent thought and humble hope and 
kindled imagination from the Jerusalem home with its Upper 
Room, the Coenaculum, the place of the Last Supper, as we call 
it still, to Gethsemane, the place of “strong crying and tears,” but 
the place of utter willingness for the consummation of the Father’s 
will—the place for ever reminiscent of the eternal victory of the 
eternal Son. “Not our will but Thine be done.” 


The road they trod led round the walls—not very far from 
where it runs today, past the church built on the traditional site 
of the house of Caiaphas, the High Priest that same year. They 
call it the Church of St. Peter Gallicante, the Church of the cock- 
crowing, the scene of the denials. Here we pilgrims must rest 
awhile for a few moments of recall, not of Peter’s sudden collapse, 
but rather in contrite recollection of our own deep delinquencies 
and in prayer that we may be more faithful, and as loving as Peter 
really was, in the witness of our daily living. 


The stony path continues on its steep and downward way till 
we are parallel with the Kedron Valley. Here should we stop in 
retrospective reverie, as we look across and up to Olivet, remem- 
bering the days successive to the Cross and Passion, when the 
“Author and Finisher of our faith” gave these same men the great 
commission to carry into all the world the “sacred and imperish- 
able message of eternal salvation.” 


So to the olives in Gethsemane, more sparsely scattered up and 
down the lower slopes of Olivet and along the Kedron Valley than 
1900 years ago. There must we wend our way for quiet. “Jesus 
ofttimes resorted thither with His disciples.” 

This is our “ Maundy” Pilgrimage; but we must first foregather 
in the Upper Room, the Passover prepared for thirteen of them 
and the rest of the millions (ourselves included) looking back on 
the simplicity of the Palestinian setting with the bread and wine, 
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and looking on until He drinks new wine with us in the Kingdom 
of God. 

When the hour was come, He sat down and the twelve apostles 
with Him. And He said, “ With desire did I desire to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer.” He received a cup and when 
He had given thanks, He said, “ Take this and divide it among 
yourselves.” And He took a loaf and when He had given thanks, 
He brake it and gave it them, saying : “ This is My Body.” ..... 
During supper, knowing that the Father had given all things into 
his hands and that He came forth from God and went to God, He — 
riseth from supper, layeth aside His garments, took a towel and 
girded Himself. Then He poureth water into a basin, and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to. wipe them with the towel where- 
with He was girded .... So when He had washed their feet . . . 
and had sat down again, He saith unto them, “ If I then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, you ought also to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example that you should 
do as I have done to you... .” 

Yearly in Jerusalem is this “example” re-enacted by the Oriental 
Churches with their different genius—the stately ceremonial of the 
Orthodox, the impressive dignity of the Armenian Gregorians, the 
democratic concern for the sharing of the congregation in the 
Coptic rite and the graphic, primitive simplicity of the Syrian 
Orthodox (their church and convent built in accordance with their 
tradition on the site of the House of Mary the Mother of Mark). 

Outside in the courtyard of the Syriac Church it is easy to 
visualize the Upper Room, for the Convent proper is up two flights 
of stone stairs. It was in some such room, but presumably 
secluded, and reserved for guests, that the Master washed the 
disciples’ feet and bade them eat and drink for ever afterwards in 
‘memory of Him. “As often as you eat this bread and drink this 
cup, you do show forth the Lord’s death.” ‘My flesh is meat 
indeed and my blood is drink indeed.” The table in His Kingdom 
is for all. 

The meal was over and the Lord had much to say, some of it 
as they walked together in the silence of the olive grove. But first 
they sang a hymn together in the Upper Room and then they 

Their Paschal hallel over — and who can doubt that with the 
tenseness of the days through which they passed, it was Passover 
indeed ?—with Judas already departed in the dark before the 
moon was up, the little band with growingly apprehensive minds 
and overburdened hearts, descended slowly towards the Valley, 
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past the house of the High Priest, to which some of them would 
return later that evening. It was a house that Peter was never to 
forget, even when he was a forgiven soul. “As Christ forgave, so 
also do you.” 

“All you,” said Jesus, “shall be offended because of me this 
night; as it is written, ‘1 will smite the shepherd and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered’... Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat; but I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” Peter said unto Him, “I 
will lay down my life for Thy sake.” Jesus answered, “ Wilt 
Thou lay down thy life for my sake ? Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice.” Peter said, “Though I should die 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” Likewise also said they all. 

“ The God of all grace, who called you unto His eternal glory 
in Christ, after that you have suffered awhile, make you perfect, 
stablish, strengthen, settle you.” So wrote Peter; looking back 
over quarter of a century of his own “shepherd” service, when 
his love was made perfect, his enthusiasm stabilized, his leadership 
confirmed, his motives and relationships pure and true. But that 
evening he was overwrought, with the false confidence that comes 
with too little discipline and unthinking devotion—devotion that 
he later learned more wisely to express, more gladly to communi- 
cate. He remembered the evening of his failure, as the moon rose 
higher behind the mountain and the little party almost drifted 
down towards the Kedron gorge. 

There is history embedded in this valley as everywhere else in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. “And all the country wept with 
a loud voice and all the people passed over; King David also 
passed over the Brook Kedron, and all the people passed over 
towards the way of the wilderness.” So too, Jesus, Son of David, 
as He litted His eyes to heaven in the starlight and said : “ Father, 
the hour is come; glorify Thy Son that Thy Son also may glorify 
Thee .... I have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou 
gavest me out of the world. Sanctify them in Thy truth. As Thou 
hast sent me into the world, even so send I them into the world. 
I have made known unto them Thy name and will make it known, 
that the love wherewith Thou ‘hast loved me may be in them and 
I in them.” 

These things spake Jesus and went forth with His disciples over 
the Brook Kedron, Ezekiel’s Valley of Dry Bones, the Brook that, 
but for the Passover Moon that evening, would have been true to 
its name of “ Very Dark”—*“ Blackwater” indeed. In these days 
the wadi rarely has water unless the rain be heavy and continuous. 
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Did Jesus think of the Valley and its history in the days long 
past? Did He glimpse the future? The Valley was destined to | 
bear His Mother’s name—Wddi Sittina Mariam, the “ Valley of 
our Lady Mary.” So do Arabic-speaking Palestinians know it 
today. That night for her was black; but for Judas it was night 
indeed. 

“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” The “Valley of Achor” shall become a 
“Door of Hope.” 

“AND SO TO GETHSEMANE ...” 

The road now goes gently down and then up towards the Olive 
Grove. Jerusalem traditions connect this tiny corner with very 
different persons-—-Absalom, who rebelled against his father; Zec- 
hariah the assassinated High Priest, and James the Brother of the 
Lord, to whom He appeared down there in the dark valley three 
days later. “Then He was seen of James.” 

In Gethsemane we are never far from Jesus Christ. The very 
olive trees in the Franciscan Garden at the foot of the mountain 
today may well be as much as 800 years old, so that we are not 
more than three “olive generations” removed from the days of 
the Lord Himself. There are other trees in the vicinity which 
have centuries to their credit. The Palestinian plants olives for 
his grandchildren. These trees bridge the history of the families 
in Palestine. 

And Jesus came out and went as His custom was unto the 
Mount of Olives. The disciples also followed Him. And when 
He was at the place, He said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death; abide ye here and watch with Me.” And He 
was parted from them about a stone’s throw. He kneeled down 
and prayed saying, “ Father, if Thou we willing, remove this cup 
from me; but not my will but Thine be done.’”’ “There is a cup 
in the hand of the Lord, and the wine is red; it is well-mixed and 
He poureth out of the same.” And being in an agony, He prayed 
more earnestly; and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down upon the ground. 

Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent, 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives, they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 


The Thorn tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came. 
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Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content, 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame; 
When death and shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last, 

"Twas on a tree they slew Him last, 
When out of the woods He came.' 


There appeared unto Him an angel from heaven strengthening 
Him. He rose from prayer and came to the disciples and found 
them sleeping for sorrow; and He said unto Peter, “Simon, 
couldest thou not watch with Me? Rise and pray that you fail 
not in the test.” And He went away again and prayed saying the 
same words. He returned and found them sleeping, for their eyes 
were heavy; and they did not know what to answer Him; and they 
were those who had continued with Him in His tests. “ Steadfast- 
ness in a time of testing is a corporate achievement.” 

Thou wast alone in Thy Redemption vigil, 
Thy friends had fled : 


The angel at the garden from Thee parted, 
And solitude instead .. . 


“Not My will but Thine be done.” “ Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in Thee; in whose heart are Thy ways. Who, going 
through the vale of misery use it for a well and the pools thereof 
are filled with water. They shall go from strength to strength.” 


“Consider Him, who in the days of His flesh offered up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying and tears unto Him who was 
able to save Him from death, and was heard for His godly fear. 
Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience through the 
things which He suffered; and having been made perfect, He 
became the author of eternal salvation unto them that obey Him.” 


“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I drink of; and to be 
baptized with the baptism wherewithal I am baptized?” They 
say unto Him, “ We are able.” “ Whosoever will come after Me, 
let him take up his cross daily and follow me.” “To take up the 
Cross of Christ is no great action done once for all; it consists in 
the continual practice of small duties which are distasteful to us.” 


O Saviour of the world, who by Thy cross and passion hast redeemed 
us; Save us and help us we humbly beseech Thee, O Lorp. 


Redhill, Surrey. 


Lanier. 


“RABBI” DUNCAN 


by ALEXANDER ROSS 


“BBE was at once one of the most profound and versatile of 

scholars, one of the humblest of believers, and one of the 
mst erratic and absentminded of men.” So wrote Principal John 
Macleod (“Scottish Theology”, pp. 282 f.) of John Duncan, whom 
the Free Church of Scotland called home from his missionary ser- 
vice among the Jews of Budapest to be the first Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament in New College, Edinburgh. Readers 
of our QUARTERLY must have been struck by the frequency with 
which Dr. Ross quotes the memorable sayings of “Rabbi” Duncan. 
We are indeed glad that he has now written this paper, which 
may introduce to a new generation this very remarkable Christian. 


yarrow CARLYLE says in his Heroes and Hero Worship that 
“great men, taken up in any way, are profitable company. 
We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man, without 
gaining something by him.” Let us look at a man who was in 
many ways a great man and one who ought not to be forgotten. 
Two pen portraits of him may inspire in us a desire to know more 
about him. 


The first of these was drawn by one who knew him well, Dr. 
William A. Knight, who was Professor of Moral Philosophy at the 
University of St. Andrews from 1876 to 1902. Of him Dr. Norman 
Maclean said in his autobiography that “he had been a Free 
Church minister in Dundee, but had to resign his charge owing to 
incipient heterodoxy.” Here is his most graphic pen potrait : 


During the quarter of a century which ended in 1870, there might 
_have been seen almost daily in the streets of Edinburgh, during the 
winter months, an old man of singular appearance and mien; short of 
stature, and spare in figure, with head usually bent, and eye that 
either drooped or gazed wistfully abroad, as if recognising a reality 
behind the illusions of sense; the expression of his face one of lonely 
abstraction, with lines indicative of many a struggle with the darker 
side of things; more like an apparition from a medizval cloister than 
a man of the nineteenth century. His pathetic look and generally 
uncouth appearance were sure to attract the notice of the passer-by. 
That man was not only a characteristic figure among the celebrities of 
Edinburgh, but really one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
He was the late Professor of Hebrew in the College of the Free 
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Church; the learned, original, eccentric, profound, yet child-like 
“Rabbi” Duncan. 

He must have been strange and wonderful to look upon; once 
seen, he would not easily be forgotten. Dr. Taylor Innes has 
drawn a pen portrait of Duncan in which the most striking thing is 
the extraordinary variety of the impressions made on him by a 
man who must have been far from ordinary. 

With his long beard and flowing skirts, his lifted finger and glittering 
eye, his archaic language and supra-mundane thinking, he looked half 
ancient mariner and half wandering Jew and wholly a being of another 
sphere. 
Taylor Innes also said that 
it seemed as if Pascal had shuffled into the sandals of Socrates, and 
walked up and down our Edinburgh streets, with large utterance of 
response to the inquiring youth around. 


Another has called Duncan “the Coleridge of the Free Church.” 


A literature of quite respectable proportions has grown up 
around this remarkable man. His biography by his close friend, 
Dr. David Brown of Aberdeen, is one of the finest and most 
rewarding biographies that we have. Brown, who in his early 
days had the interesting experience of being assistant to Edward 
Irving in London, is the third member of the trio responsible for 
the well known commentary by Jamieson, Fausset and Brown. 
This biography is a very scarce book in these days: when it does 
make a rare appearance in catalogues of second-hand books, it 
may be priced as high as ten shillings, though there is in existence 
a copy of it which was picked up many years ago—in Aberdeen— 
for a shilling. Brown also edited a collection of Duncan’s sayings, 
sermons and addresses, under the title, The Pulpit and Communion 
Tgble. This book is even scarcer than the biography. There are 
two other books which are not quite so scarce; One can recollect 
having seen them offered for sale not so many years ago in second- 
hand bookshops in Edinburgh. Recollections of Dr. Duncan by 
Dr. Moody Stuart is a rich collection of Duncan’s choicest sayings. 
Colloquia Peripatetica; or Deep Sea Soundings is a collection of 
Duncan’s obiter dicta on a great variety of themes, amassed by 
Professor Knight, who lived under the same roof with Duncan 
during part of the summers of 1859 and 1860, in a seaside Fifeshire 
village, was his constant companion in his walking hours and picked 
up with the greatest care the pearls of wisdom that fell continually 
from his lips. There was published in 1925 Rich Gleanings After 
the Vintage from “ Rabbi" Duncan, this volume containing ser- 
mons, lectures and addresses never before published; it was edited 
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by the late Rev. James S. Sinclair, minister of the Free Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland at Glasgow. Mr. W. Keith Leask 
reviewed the sixth edition of Colloquia Peripatetica in the Aber- 
deen students’ magazine Alma Mater on 13th January, 1915, and 
this review is reproduced in Leask’s deeply interesting book 
Interamna Borealis (“ Memories and portraits from an old Univer- 
sity Town between the Don and the Dee’’), published at Aberdeen 
in 1917. 
AN OUTLINE OF HIS LIFE 

The facts about the life of Duncan can be learned in the books 
that have been written about him. We are concerned here rather 
with the man himself and some of the arresting things that he said 
in the course of his endless discussions about all manner of 
subjects. A few facts and dates, however, may be given. He was 
born in 1796 in Gilcomston, that district of the city of Aberdeen 
in which was born in the year 1848 Mary Slessor of Calabar. 
Duncan’s father was a shoemaker and so was Mary Slessor’s. 
Duncan once said about William Carey: “Carey was sneeringly 
called * the sanctified cobbler,’ but God has plenty of talent down 
in the under strata of society, which He can bring up, if He 
pleases.” 

After graduating as M.A. at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
1814, Duncan was for a few years a divinity student in connection 
with the Anti-burgher branch of the Secession Church. He left 
that Church and joined the Church of Scotland, finishing his 
theological studies in the Aberdeen College of that Church and 
receiving license from that Church in 1825. He was for a number 
of years a minister in Perthshire and Glasgow, till he was appointed 
in 1841 to serve the Mission among the Jews in Buda-Pesth. His 
labours there during two short years were richly blessed of God. — 
The most outstanding of those who were brought to Christ under 
his ministry were the members of the Saphir family (the most 
famous of whom was Adolph Saphir) and Alfred Edersheim, the 
author of The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. In 1843 
Duncan cast in his lot with the Free Church of Scotland and was 
appointed Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in the 
New College, Edinburgh. He remained in that post until his 
death, having as his colleague during the last seven years of his life 
the distinguished Hebrew scholar who afterwards became his 
successor in the chair, Dr. A. B. Davidson. Duncan died in 1870 
and was buried in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh, not far from 
the graves of such old Free Church comrades as Thomas Chalmers, 
William Cunningham and James Buchanan. On his tombstone he 
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is described as “an eminent scholar and metaphysician, a profound 
theologian, a man of tender piety and a lowly loving spirit.” 


ECCENTRIC 

One of the adjectives applied to Duncan by Knight is the 
adjective “eccentric,” and it is an appropriate one. There are 
some people who can think of Duncan only as an occasion or 
mirth in others because of the absurd things that he did in 
frequent fits of absentmindedness. Some of his eccentricities 
came out during his student days at Aberdeen. One of the 
Professors had a young English boarder who wanted to learn 
French and who was sent by the Professor to Duncan for some 
tuition in that language. The arrangement was for a quarter's 
tcaching from 10 to 11 in the morning in Duncan’s rooms. After 
a very short time the young man said to the Professor: “I think, 
si, it’s no use going any longer to that gentleman.” “Why?” 

‘ Because when I go I find him in bed, and he tells me to say my 
lesson at his bedside, but I have hardly begun, when I find him 
asleep.” “In fact,” Brown says, “one of his incurable peculiari- 
_ ties through life was the extreme difficulty of getting him to bed 

at any reasonable hour and the still greater difficulty of getting 
him to rise when once laid down and fast asleep.” 

The first time 1 ever heard of “ Rabbi” Duncan was when a 
Free Church elder in Dingwall, Ross-shire, told me many years 
ago a humorous story about him as an illustration of his absent- 
mindedness. It has been one of the disappointments of my life to 
discover that it is probably an apocryphal story. Dr. Moody 
Stuart refers to it as an almost incredible example of absent- 
mindedness; Dr. David Brown says that he knows it to be false. 
The story declares that on the day of his marriage Duncan went 
upstairs to get ready for the occasion. As the hour of the 
marriage drew near, there was no sign of him, so somebody went 
upstairs and found him in bed, sound asleep! When he had 
divested himself of some articles of attire, the thought that 
dominated his mind was that it must be time for retiring, so he 
went to bed! 

Brown says that he verified another story. Having to preach 
on a Sacramental Fast Day at Maryculter, seven miles up Deeside 
from Aberdeen, Duncan, walking to that place, had gone a con- 
siderable way when he took out his snuff-box to take a pinch; but 
the wind being in his face, he turned about to peform the opera- 
tion, after which, instead of turning round again, he started walking 
back to Aberdeen, and was only wakened out of his reverie by a 
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man who was himself on his way to worship at Maryculter, who, 
conjecturing that he was the preacher for the day, ventured to 
ask him and so brought him to his senses. Brown says that he 
consulted an old man of ninety years of age, but in full possession 
of his memory, who knew a good deal of Duncan’s early and later 
history. This man affirmed the truth of this story, and when he 
was asked what ground he had for believing it, replied : “ Ground ? 
The best ground, for I knew the man that turned him on the 
road.” The Roman Catholic Church has a legend about the 
appearance of the Virgin Mary to some young men in an orchard 
in Italy. They told their parish priest that she had accepted a 
bowl of milk from them and had then picked a peach from one 
of the trees and eaten it. The priest visited the orchard in their 
company and in due course picked up a peach stone. There was 
proof positive! The Madonna had really been there, for there 
was the peach stone to prove it. The evidence for Brown’s story 
is not quite so flimsy as that. He knew a man who knew the man 
who turned Duncan on that Aberdeenshire road. 

Brown quotes one of Duncan’s students as saying that on one 
occasion Duncan’s prayer at the opening of his class in the New 
College prolonged itself for the whole hour and it was only the 
ringing of the bell at the end of the hour that woke him to a 
realization of the actual circumstances of the case and brought 
the reverie to an end. That may seem utterly incredible, but I 
was once assured by the late Principal MacCulloch of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, who had been one of Duncan’s 
students, that he could remember an occasion, perhaps the same 
occasion, when the opening prayer lasted as long as that. 

Duncan was an enthusiastic linguist, and it was said of him 
that he “could talk his way to the wall of China.” In a letter | 
written in 1857, when he was one of Duncan’s students, Dr. Marcus 
Dods said : | 
Dr. Duncan is getting fonder of us every day, and seems inclined to 
teach us all the languages, living, dead, buried, and a few that might 
be but are not yet; and keeps ominously before us a book printed in 
seventy-two languages; and called The Napoleon Polyglot, towards 
which he every now and then casts a loving grin, as much as to say, 
“How I wish I had lived at the time of Babel, or been interpreter at 
the court of Shem.” 


In a letter written two years earlier, Dods said : 


Dr. Duncan is going through Job just now, and gives some most 
valuable notes, a good many queer stories, and a great quantity of 
minor matter difficult to carry away. 


Dr. James Strahan is no doubt right when he says, in his biography 
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of Dr. A. B. Davidson, that Duncan was unfit to be an instructor 
in Hebrew or any other language, and that he deserves to be 
remembered, not. because of any light that he cast on Old Testa- 
ment theology or Old Testament criticism, but because of “ that 
spiritual genius which makes the Colloquia Peripatetica a living 
book to this day.” Duncan’s students may not have learned very 
much Hebrew, but some of them felt many a time that they were 
getting light on matters which, in the end of the day, they found 
to be of greater importance. As they listened to this strange man, 
who, on the slightest provocation, in prayer or lecture, would go 
off at a tangent and go “sounding on his dim and perilous way” 
into the weirdest and most obscure realms of metaphysics and 
theology, they felt that thoughts sufficient for a lifetime were often 


suggested to them. 
PROFOUND 


When he was quite a young boy, Duncan seems to have been 
occupied with deep thoughts regarding man and God and the 
mystery of existence. 

Here we are with the heavens above our heads. What are we? Men. 
How came we to be men ? What is man? How came he to be and 
to be as he is? We are on earth and the beasts can't ask any ques- 
tions. The heavens are above us and the eagles soaring into them 
can’t ask any questions. 
He spoke these words in his later years, but he must have begun 
to ask such questions at an early age. Often, as he went along 
the street in his student days, it is said that he would wrap his 
red student’s gown about him and mutter to himself, “ What, 
after all, are we here for?” Dr. Knight said that Duncan’s face 
was one that indicated “many a struggle with the darker side of 
things.” These struggles must have begun early. He had several 
yeass of grim battling with the “spectres of the mind.” He was 
for a time an atheist; he actually says himself that he was an 
atheist when he entered the Divinity Hall. 
Long afterwards he said : 
There are many minds to whom, though they are atheists, the problem 
of Being is interesting for evermore, and draws them into this attitude 
of reverent pondering. Who are we? Where are we? Whence? And 
whitherwards? For what end are we here? What is the hour on the 
clock of the universe? And so forth. Human life, death and destiny, 
are for ever interesting to the atheist who thinks. , 
He was an atheist who thought. He “fought his doubts and 
gathered strength, and thus he came at length to find a stronger 
faith his own.” He emerged out of his atheism, and about that 
crisis in his life he said : ““ When I was convinced that there was 
a God, I danced on the Brig o’ Dee with delight.” But he did 
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not become a convinced Christian believer right away. He was 
for a time a Pantheist. Later on in life he said : 
There is something in Pantheism so deep that naught in bare Deism 
can meet it. Deism is not so deep. And Pantheism may well keep 
the house, till a stronger than Deism comes to take possession of it. 
In Jesus Christ I find the only solution of the mystery. 
On another occasion he said : 
My supreme answer to Pantheism is a moral one, and is based upon 
the fact of sin. I ask the Pantheist, is sin real? Is it a moral anti- 
thesis and discord in man’s life? And then I ask him, is that which 
involves a discord the outcome of the infinite One ? 
He said once that he had to fling away Pantheism in order that he 
might live. By the grace of God and under the guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth he came at length to a simple, profound, immovable 
faith in Christ as true Man and true God and he became a guiding 
light to many a soul that was struggling with unbelicf and groping 
its way to clearer views of the fundamental truths of the self- 
revelation of God in His Word. Many of his choice sayings could 
become guiding lights today, if the men and women of the modern 
world would only condescend to listen to them. We have already 
quoted some of these sayings; let us now recall some more of them. 


One of the best known of them was uttered in his classroom, 
and one of his students has given a most vivid description of the 
circumstances attending this utterance. He writes as follows: 

In the winter of 1864, Dr. Duncan was reading part of Isaiah with 
his senior class. The particular passage I cannot remember, nor does 
it matter, for it only served as a suggestion of the cry in verse 1 of 
the 22nd Psalm, “ My God...” By the time Dr. Duncan had reached 
that point he had left his desk, and, bent nearly double, was pacing 
up and down in front of the students’ benches, his snuff-box and 
pocket-handkerchief in one hand, a huge pinch occupying the fingers 
of the other, but utterly forgotten in the absorbing interest of his 
subject, our Lord’s suffering for sinners, which he was turning over and 
looking at, now on this side, now on that, but all with a loving re- 
verence, and as one who spoke in a half-sleeping vision, when suddenly 
a flash went through him as if heaven had opened. He straightened 
himself up, his face kindled into a rapture, his hand went up and the 
snuff scattered itself from the unconscious fingers as he turned to the 
class, more as it seemed for sympathy than to teach—“Ay, ay, d’ye 
know what it was dying on the cross, forsaken by His Father; d’ye 
know what it was? What? What? (as if somebody had given him a half 
answer which stimulated him, but which he had to clear out of his 
way, a very usual exclamation of his when wrapped in thought). 
What? “What? It was damnation—and damnation taken Jovingly.” 
And he subsided in his chair, leaning a little to one side, his head very 
straight and stiff, his arms hanging down on either side beyond the 
arms of his chair, with the light beaming from his face and the tears 
trickling down his cheeks as he repeated in a low intense voice that broke 
into a half sob, half laugh in the middle, “ It was damnation—and He 
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took it lovingly.” No saying of his of the many I have heard from 
him, nothing in all his manner and expression, ever struck me like this. 

The Rev. Duncan Macgregor, who was one of McCheyne’s 
successors in St. Peter’s Church, Dundee, mentions the last long 
conversation he had with Duncan three years before his death. 

I felt as if an inspired prophet were speaking to me, and I am not 
ashamed to say that the glistening tears started from my eyes. Would 
that I could reproduce that conversation, but alas! it has gone from 
me. The only word that I can remember is that a saint, when over- 
borne by indwelling sin, ought to comfort himself with the thought 
that a prisoner of war is not a deserter. 
A most illuminating comment, surely, on Romans 7: 24. We 
are reminded here of these other words of Duncan: “there is 
nobody perfect; that is the believer’s bed of thorns, that is the 
hypocrite’s couch of ease.” 

Duncan once said : “ Some men’s Trinity consists of the Father 
and the Son and Faith.” That is subtle. Light is thrown on his 
meaning by an anecdote which he was fond of telling. 

At a Highland Communion in a meeting for “speaking to the question” 
on a Friday, the subject selected was Faith. One after another of the 
“men” spoke in glowing terms of the power and the triumphs of 
Faith, and each speaker exalted it more than the one before him. At 
last their esteemed minister, jealous for the honour of the Lord Jesus 
_ Christ, stood up and said, “ 1 ask, was Faith crucified for you, or were 
you baptised in the name of Faith?” 
In The Pulpit and Communion Table we have this item, contri- 
buted by Principal MacCulloch : 
Being asked by a lady if he would have bread and a glass of wine, 
he replied, “If you please, I'll have bread and a glass of water.” 
“ Prison fare,” remarked the lady. “No, garrison fare: Thy bread 
shall be given thee and thy water shall be sure; thy place of defence 
shall be the munition of rocks.” ; 
That is subtle, too. 

Some one talking to Duncan mistook for Scripture words drawn 
from a very different source and asked him, “ Where is that text 
in the Bible, ‘He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’?”” He 
returned what Dr. Moody Stuart calls “the doubly unlooked-for 
answer”: ““That could not be in the Bible for it is not true.”” Dr. 
Moody Stuart says that “this combination of quickness and 
fulness of reply was not by an occasional sally of intellect, but 
was his daily habit of speech.” Mr. G. W. E. Russell writes of 
people who “may not know Solomon’s opinion of too-frequent 
visitors, or who it was that first escaped by the skin of his teeth, 
or what Job thought of the white of an egg; but they are persuaded 
that ‘in the midst of life we are in death’ and * He tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb’ are Canonical] Scripture. In my youth 
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there was a pathetic song about the insupportability of bereave- 
ment : 


Had we ne'er heard that Scripture word. 
Not lost but gone before. | 
and those who applauded the music did not ask for the reference.” 
The words now to be quoted open out before us vast vistas of 
truth. 
A lady once said to me, “ The more I see of myself, I see nothing so 
properly mine as my sin.” I said to her, “ Well, you do not see deep 
enough. There is something far more properly yours than your sin, 
and your sin is improperly yours. It is a blot in your being, which, 
if you do not get quit of it, will never cease to be unnatural to you. 
No; the image of God is more properly yours, though you had no 
share in the production of it.” Very many pious people do not rise 
high enough in their anthropology. They ascend to the Fall, and 
forget the higher fact that we fell, where we were fitted to dwell, and 
where we were intended to remain. And Jesus Christ has come so 
that He might raise us even higher than that height. 
Alongside these words place these other words : “ We must always 
remember that man was created before he fell. It is good to take 
a walk in Eden.” 
We have noted Duncan’s acute criticism of Pantheism. His 
criticism of Arianism is just as acute. | 
It is meagre patchwork. If we are to be saved, it must be by God, or 
by man, and how grandly by the God-man. But that it should be by 
one, neither God nor man, neither one nor other, nor part of both, 
nor wholly both, nor wholly one of the two, but wholly neither, and, 
therefore, with no real affinity with either of them; that system has no 
attractions for me. Let who choose go to it. I cannot, and never 
could. 
“There is fine poetry,” Duncan once said, “in some of our 
Scotch Paraphrases. 
So days, and years, and ages past, 
Descending down to night, 
Can henceforth never more return 
Back to the gates of light. 


This is very fine poetry. But it was born in Hellas, and never 
existed in Judea. Now we are to sing the songs of Sion. ‘Gates 
of light!” I begin to think of Aurora, fair daughter of the dawn ! 
On the whole, I prefer the Psalms to the Paraphrases and Hymns.” 
Mr. W. Keith Leask asks the question: “ What would Duncan 
have said of Heber’s * By cool Siloam’s shady rill . . . lily grows . . . 
Sharon’s dewy rose’? ... Siloam is not a rill, is not cool nor 
shady, and the lily never grew there.” There are some hymns that 
Duncan appreciated and loved. He described the Te Deum as “a 
grand piece of writing, by far the finest fragment of post-apostolic 
devotion.” He said: “I have a great liking for many of Wesley’s 
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hymns; but when I read some of them, I ask, * What’s become of 
your Free-Will now, friend?” Some of his stanzas are specially 
beautiful. For example : 

All are not lost or wandered back; 

All have not left the Church and Thee; 

There are who suffer for Thy sake, 

Enjoy Thy glorious infamy.” 
“ The last line,” Duncan said, “ has a curiosa felicitas in it.” 

The quotations given are perhaps sufficient to bring out the rare 
quality of the man, but a few of his acute estimates of eminent 
men may be cited. “I once heard Archbishop Whately,” he said, 
“to my great disappointment. He was very dull and wishy- 
washy. He preached on good behaviour, but it was blanched 
morality.” Thomas a Kempis he described as “a fine fellow, but 
hazy, and weak betimes. He and his school tend to make humility 
and humiliation exchange places.” He said that “Matthew 
Henry is not deep, but broad. He had not a deep insight; but his 
was an ‘exceeding broad” religion, because he cast himself with 
equal reverence upon the whole of the Bible, and had no favourite 
texts.” “ Bengel’s short ‘ Scholia’,” he said, “are amongst the 
very best on the New Testament. But why is that book trans- 
lated ? It is a Joss to our ministers to have it translated.” This 
is what he has to say about John Owen : 

John Owen has vigorous thoughts, but the baldest style I know .. . 
He was a good student of texts. But, oh, he moves clumsily. He 
moves like a whale. Robert Hall called his works a “continent of 
mud”. He utterly lacked the aesthetic, which Hall valued highly ; but 
he is a good specimen of the Patristic Scholastic Puritan; and he is 
great in spiritual analysis. If you read him on the “mortification of 
Sin”, you must prepare yourself for the scalpel. 

CHILDLIKE 


Dr. Taylor Innes declared that there were two great thinkers in 
Edinburgh last century, Sir William Hamilton and Dr. John 
Duncan, and Duncan was the greater of the two. The quotations 
given here from his talk provide some of the evidence, a very 
small part of the evidence that can be adduced in support of that 
dictum. Yet, with his subtle intellect and his vast stores of learning 
Duncan was one of the humblest of men. “ Profound, yet child- 
like” —that is the suggestive antithesis in Dr. Knight’s pen portrait. 
Once, after talking in the most profound fashion with a friend 
about dark and obscure problems, he said: “Ah! think now of 
the infinite God looking down all this time on our babblings in 
the dark.” Mr. Robertson of Newington, visiting him in his last 
illness, engaged in a very brief prayer in which he said : “ We seek 
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the lowest place, as that which best befits us.” “At that instant,” 
says Mr. Robertson, “he pressed my hand in both of his and 
exclaimed with emphasis, ‘Amen to that; Amen, Amen.’” That 
was just a day or two before his death. 

Burghead. 
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How IS GOD KNOWN ? This important question stands behind 

the whole of our Christian faith, and the answer to it provides 
the fundamental distinction between the Biblical and secular 
philosophical approaches. 

The answer in a nutshell is simply this: the Scriptures claim 
that God has revealed Himself in a way more direct than in nature 
and man—God has not only done something, but He has said 
something. On the other hand, the philosophical approach posits 
an abstract principle arrived at by speculation, for which a philo- 
sopher must find a name. The Biblical view witnesses to the fact 
that “God has spoken” and to a strong “Thus saith the Lord” ; 
whereas the concept of a God in philosophical systems is intro- 
duced to “save significance for’’ or to “‘give coherence a system. 
Christianity does not introduce a God—He enters in unannounced 
and the force of His entry by His own declaration is recognized 
for what it is—the Word of God. For example: 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son.. 2 


Thus we must forever keep separate in our minds the important 
contrast between the God of speculation and the God of revelation, 
yet it is precisely this confusion which is so characteristic even of 
conservative thinking on the doctrine. A fine example of the con- 
trast between these two concepts may be seen in the following 
quotations. The first is from a well-known and significant book 
written by A. N. Whitehead, one of our generation’s most im- 
portant philosophers; the second is from the book of Exodus. 


1 Hebrews 1: 1-2. 
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Aristotle found it necessary to complete his metaphysics by the 
introduction of a Prime Mover—God. . . . For nothing, within any 
limited type of experience, can give intelligence to shape our ideas 
of any entity at the base of all actual things, unless the general 
character of things requires that there be such an entity. . . . In the 
place of Aristotle's God as Prime Mover, we require God as the 
Principle of Concretion.? 

I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
on aa Almighty ; but by my name Jehovah was I not known 

The first quotation epitomizes the philosophical approach—God 
is The First Cause, The Principle of Concretion, The Absolute, 
The One, The Prime Mover. He is an abstraction necessary in 
the construction of a conceptual framework for the completion 
of the system, and not the Intruding One who comes to us, and 
speaks for Himself as the text from Scripture clearly indicates. 

The tragedy is that the philosophical method stands behind a 
great deal of our theological literature and this is worsened by 
the fact that often we are so ignorant of the basic Biblical prin- 
ciples of the method of the Divine self-disclosure that we don’t 
know that our conclusions and thought-patterns are often not 
Biblical but philosophical. This fact may be illustrated in two 
approaches frequently taken to this doctrine. 

First, in respect to proofs for the existence of God. Most 
theological texts begin a study of the doctrine with an enumeration 
and explanation of the classical proofs for the existence of God, 
namely, the Ontological, Cosmological, Teleological, and Moral 
Arguments. Almost without exception it is stated that these are 
not “proofs” in the real sense, but are only corroborative argu- 
ments. Of course they are not proofs, for the term “proof” is 
ambiguous for one thing, and even if the meaning of the term 
were. clearly defined, we could not prove the existence of God 
rationally, for then we would enclose Him within the limits of a 
syllogism, and when we think the matter over carefully we find 
that any ultimate fact is not amenable to “‘proof’’; it just is and 
is seen to be such immediately. | 

The Bible does not set out to prove God’s existence ; it declares 
it on the basis of His self-disclosure. He does not reveal Himself 
as the One, the Absolute, the Prime Mover, but as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Further, it is important to note that the mode of the divine 


2A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (cheap edition), pp. 
173-174. 
3 Exodus 6: 3. 


self-disclosure is in terms of the NAME of God. In philosophy the 
name of God represents a term of abstraction summarizing the 
views Of the philosopher on deity, whereas in the Christian view, 
the “name of God” is not something given by man to his view 
of God, but the means by which God reveals Himself to man. 
The reason for this is the stress given to the meaning and use of 
NAME in the Bible. For example, note the following texts: 

1. Exodus 3: 13-14, “And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I 
come unto the Children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God 
of your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name ? what shall I say unto them ? And God said unto 
Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt thou say 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you.” (In this 
note that I AM THAT I AM does not mean the abstraction ‘I am 
he who is’, but ‘I am the mysterious one’. Cf. Judges 13: 18, ‘Where-/ 
fore askest thou after my name, seeing it is wonderful?’) 

2. Exodus 15: 3, “The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his 
his name”. 

3. Isaiah 42: 8, “I am the Lord: that is my name: and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images”. 

4. Isaiah 51: 15, “But I am the Lord thy God, that divided the 
sea, whose waves roared: The Lord of hosts is his name.” 

5. Jeremiah 33: 2, “Thus saith the Lord the maker thereof, the 
Lord that formed it, to establish it; the Lord is His name; Call 
unto me, and I will answer thee, and shew thee great and mighty 
things, which thou knowest not”. 

Throughout the Old Testament the NAME of God meant to the 
Hebrew far more than just a term of distinction by which he dis- 
tinguished Jehovah from the heathen gods of nature such as the 
Baalim. The NAME of God confronted Israel with the real mystery 
of the self-disclosure of God and holds the central point of the 
revelation of God to His people. The NAME of a thing for the 
Hebrew was a revelation of the nature of the pewon or thing 
named, and in some instances was taken to be equivalent for the 
thing itself. Hence names were jealously guarded because they 
were the reflection of the character. 

Herman Bavinck, in his monumental work The Doctrine of 
God, is right when he says: “All that which can be known of 
God by virtue of his revelation is called by Scripture God’s name”’.* 
Exodus 33: 19 reads: “I will proclaim the name of the Lord 
before thee ; and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy to whom I will show mercy”. 

The New Testament carries in it the same emphasis. Our Lord 


*Herman Bavinck, The Doctrine of God (Grand Rapids, 1951), p. 83. 
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taught his disciples to pray by saying, “Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name’’. In John 17 our Lord prays and 
in that prayer He sums up all that He came to accomplish in the 
words of verse 6, “I have manifested Thy Name unto the men 
which Thou gavest me out of the world . . .”, which surely in- 
volves their and our redemption. And in continuing His prayer 
our Lord entreats the Father for the preservation of His disciples 
in a similar vein, ““Keep through thine own name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we are’”’. 

The rationale of this is clear. Because God is revealed in His 
name, He is not discovered but is given. No man can know God 
truly apart from revelation. NAME implies that God is not an 
abstract principle, but a Person who discloses Himself to us, and 
‘the very use of the concept involves the idea of communication. 
The personification of the name of God to us is the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and this relationship is clearly shown 
in the verses quoted from John 17. In the name of God stands 
the covenant of God with us, and Christ’s accomplishment of the 
work of redemption. 

I urge strongly upon you the study of the names of God—both 
the single and compound names. Such names as El, Adonai, El 
Shaddai and Jehovah convey to us the progressive divine self- 
disclosure. Again, to quote Bavinck: 

The name Elohim designates God as Creator and Preserver of all 
things; El Shaddai represents Him as the Mighty One who makes 
nature subservient to grace; Jehovah describes Him as the one whose 
grace and faithfulness endure forever; Jehovah Sabaoth character- 
izes Him as the King in the fulness of His glory, surrounded by 
organized hosts of angels, governing the entire universe as the Omni- 
potent One, and in His temple receiving the honour and adoration 
of all His creatures.5 | 

Surely such a grand declaration must raise within us words of 
praise to this One who revealed Himself in the past, who to us 
in the Lord Jesus Christ has revealed Himself as Father through 
the atonement wrought by Christ, to whom all honour is due, and 
a larger part in the preaching and teaching in which we engage. 

The second aspect of the problem is the way in which the at- 
tributes of God are to be conceived. | 

The philosophical approach to the doctrine of God with the 
various definitions of being involves an attempt to abstract the 
essence or being of God from the attributes. It is the attempt to 
view the essence of God without all qualities, but never as the 


5 Ibid., p. 108. 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our Palias through faith in 
the name of Christ. 

Historically, while the problem was not serious in the early 
fathers, it has assumed an importance out of proportion to its 
value, due to the infusion of Neo-platonism into Christianity 
through Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, who in medieval 
theology is more quoted than Augustine. It is clear that Greek 
philosophical speculation on the essence/attributes problem as 
applied to the being of God finds its way into Christianity through 
the Alexandrian School, notably from Plotinus and Dionysius, and 
in later medieval thought, through Scotus Erigena, becomes firmly 
established as an integral element of Christian theology. 

The problem involved is, how are the attributes of God con- 
ceived to be related to the being of God, and this at once involves 
the presupposition that attributes may be abstracted from essences, 
which is a legacy of the Greek system. The Platonic system in- 
volved the abstraction of the attributes of a thing, so that one 
might arrive at what is its inmost essence, being, or ousia. The 
same method was applied to the being of God. 

Three methods of arriving at a description of the essence of 
God have come down to us from Neo-platonism in the writings 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius. These are well-known, and are 
mentioned here : 

1. The Via Negationis, or the way of negation. This is the 
‘negative Theology’, so often spoken about, something like the 
self-emptying of the mystic. The thinker is to abstract away from 
the object all that is attribute, or change, until he comes to the 
irreducible essence, which is the core, the being, or the ousia. This 
is unchanging, and as far as God’s being is concerned, ineffable, 
to be expressed only in negative terms. 

2. The Via Eminentiae, or way of analogy. It is a system of 
analogy drawn from experience, that degrees of wisdom, power, 
being, imply an absolute wisdom, power, being. It is this concept 
which stands behind the Ontological Argument for the existence 
of God as devised by Anselm of Canterbury and is the basis for a 
Natural Theology. For example, the argument: Man knows ; 
Angels know more; God is all-knowing. 

3. The Via Causalitatis, or the way of cause/effect relation- 
ship. Through the idea of cause/effect relationship we work back 
to the first Cause, its essential nature, and its attributes. 

It is significant to note that the speculative approach by which 
the so-called essence is abstracted from the attributes dominates 
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the consideration of the attributes of God in most of our theological 
textbooks. Usually it is exhibited in attempts to classify the at- 
tributes of God into two groups, that is, those that apply to a 
description of His so-called essence, or ousia, and those involving 
the transitive relation of His person to creation and moral 
creatures. For example, A. H. Strong, among others, takes this 
position by dividing the attributes into Absolute or Immanent, and 
Relative or Transitive. The Absolute are those applying to the 
being of God, whereas the relative are those applying to God’s 
relations to other things, and persons. In the first he groups 
Spirituality, Infinity, and Perfection; while in the second, Rela- 
tion to Time and Space, to Creation, and to Moral Beings.* Strong 
adopts the essence/attribute distinction as suggested in the follow- 
ing, “The attributes have an objective existence” and, ‘The 
attributes inhere in the divine essence”, while at the same time 
declaring, “‘We cannot conceive of attributes except as belonging 
to an underlying essence which furnishes their ground of unity’’.' 
These sentences indicate the presuppositions on which Strong is 
working and also the problem he faces in this position. 

Now when we speak of the ‘essence’ of God, if we are to speak 
Biblically and not after the fashion of Greek philosophy, we must 
not speak of a central core or ousia or being, in which the other 
attributes inhere and from which they may be ‘abstracted’ to leave 
an ‘absolute’. Rather, the Christian theologian must have in mind 
the sum of that which God has revealed about Himself and the 
mode of that revelation, which is not abstraction, but self-disclosure 
in terms of His NAME. The philosopher arrives at his conception 
of God by a process of abstraction, whereas the Christian theolog- 
ian arrives at his conception by a process of addition—adding to- 
_ gether what God has revealed about himself in terms of His name, 
to construct a sum of knowledge. Thus we may not follow the 
method of abstraction, else we shall be bogged down in the un- 
biblical problem of what is meant by ‘essence’, but we must 
conceive of the attributes of God as identical with His being. God’s 
attributes do not differ from each other or from one another. God 
is what He has.* 

The contrast of these two points of view may be seen in the 
two following quotations, the first taken from L. S. Chafer, and 


*A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology (Philadelphia, 11th ed., 1947), 
pp. 247-8. | 


Ibid., pp. 244-6. 
* Bavinck, op. cit., p. 121. 
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the second, from Emil Brunner. Now I have not pitted Brunner 
against Chafer in order either to discredit Chafer or to vindicate 
Brunner. In my own thinking there is much that I can learn 
from both without subscribing to certain of the underlying premises 
of each of them. My purpose is to make us aware that we must 
be willing to acknowledge truth where we find it, particularly in 
days when we need as much light as possible thrown upon our 
study of Biblical Theology. Also, we must be aware of our pre- 
suppositions, and dependence on authorities, and hearsay evidence. 
Just because Dr. So-and-So said it may make it noteworthy, but 
not necessarily true. And on this subject of the Doctrine of God, 
particularly on the questions of the evidence for the existence of 
God and the character of God disclosed in His self-revelation, a 
doctrine which stands at the core of our Christian Faith, we need 
to be particularly careful that our thought patterns are Biblical. 
But first, to Chafer’s position: 

An attribute is a property which is intrinsic to its subject. It is 
that by which it is distinguished or identified. The term has two 
widely different applications, which fact is evidenced by the twofold 
classifications already mamed. It seems certain that some qualities 
which are not specifically attributes of God have been included by 
some writers under this designation. A body has its distinctive pro- 
perties, the mind has its properties, and in like manner, there are 
specific attributes which may be predicated of God. The body is 
more than the sum-total of all its properties, which is equally true 
of the mind; and God is more than the sum of all His attributes. 
However, in each case these peculiar definitives retain an intrinsic 
value in the sense that the body, the mind, or God Himself cannot 
be conceived apart from the qualities attributed to them and apart from 
them He would not appear to be what He is. On the other hand, while 
any true conception of God must include His attributes, it is required 

.. that the attributes themselves must be treated as abstract ideas.® 

This extended quotation epitomizes the brief section on the 
attributes in Chafer’s Systematic Theology and I note the follow- 
ing questions and problems that arise in my mind respecting his 
position: 

(a) Note that the essence/attributes dualism is apparently main- 
tained, yet Chafer can say at the end of his discussion, without 
qualification, ‘“The whole of the divine essence is in each attribute 
and the attribute belongs to the whole essence.”’*° 

(b) Chafer retains a mind/body dualism which appears partly 
Platonic and partly Cartesian. What can be said to be the useful- 


* L. S. Chafer, Systematic Theology, vol. I, p. 190. 
10L. S. Chafer, op. cit., p. 191. 
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ness and the implications of the infusion of such systems of thought 
into Christian Theology, particularly in the light of changing 
opinions both in Theology on the Biblical teaching as to the con- 
stitution of man, and also in modern psychology ? 

(c) What is the meaning of the statement, ‘“‘God is more than 
the sum of all His attributes”? May this in some respects be 
designated as an infusion of Hegelianism into Christian Theology? 

(d) May an analogy be drawn, legitimately, between bodies 
and their properties and God and His supposed properties ? For 
example, he says, “A body has its distinctive properties . . . mind 
has . . . and in like manner, there are specific attributes which may 
be predicated of God.” 

(e) What meaning may be assigned to the following paradox, 
**. . . God Himself cannot be conceived apart from the qualities 
attributed to them. By abstract thinking, God may be conceived 
apart from His attributes; but it remains true that He is known 
by His attributes and apart from them he would not appear to be 
what He is’’? 

(f) What does it mean to say that “‘attributes themselves must 
be treated as abstract ideas’’? 


To the writer there are serious difficulties logically, in the meta- 
physics employed, and also in the Biblical data which bear on 
the problem, militating against Chafer’s position. The contrasting 
position is that of Brunner, which follows: 


Anyone who knows the history of the development of the doctrine 
of God in “Christian” theology, and especially the doctrine of the 
Attributes of God, will never cease to marvel at the unthinking way 
in which theologians adopted the postulates of philosophical specula- 
tion on the Absolute, and at the amount of harm this has caused in 
the sphere of the “Christian” doctrine of God. They were entirely 
unaware of the fact that this procedure was an attempt to mingle two 
sets of ideas which were as incompatible as oil and water: for each 
view was based on an entirely different conception of God. 

They did not perceive the sharp distinction between the speculative 
idea of the Absolute and the witness of revelation, between the “God 
of the philosophers” and the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob”. 

. But this contradiction does not first emerge when confronted 
with the Biblical language about the attributes of God, it occurs as 
soon as fundamental definitions of Being are formulated. The God 
who is without all qualities, who is above all Being, is never the God 
who makes His Name known, never the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose Nature is Holiness and Love. .. . It is hardiy an 
exaggeration to say that the theological doctrine of the Divine Attri- 
butes, handed on from the theology of the early Church, has been 
shaped by the Platonic and Neo-platonic Idea of God, and nut by 
the Biblical Idea. . . . The theologians of the Early Church were all 
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more or less educated in Greek philosophy—and no intelligent person 
will blame them for this, or even suggest that there was anything 
wrong in it! But in their eagerness to present the Christian Idea of 
God in “pure”, “exalted” and “spiritual” terms, they failed to notice 
the contradiction between the speculative method of the Greek think- 
ers and the way of reflection prescribed for the Christian theologian 
by that which has been “given” in revelation. Thus, without realizing 
what they were doing, they allowed the speculative idea of the Ab- 
solute to become incorporated in the corpus of Christian theology.™' 


While I find it impossible to go along with other facets of Brun- 
ner’s theology, I cannot help but agree on this question which he 
discusses here. 


To conclude: It is important, therefore, that we re-read the 
doctrine of God in the light of the Biblical thought patterns, and 
not those handed down to us through Greek philosophy. Just as 
it is the case that God is known through His self-disclosure in His 
NAME, so His NAME includes the idea of what we have traditionally 
called attributes, and which really are pictures of what God con- 
veys to us Of Himself, without involving ourselves in the meta- 
physics of essence/attributes problems. Just as God’s Name is 
El, Jehovah, El Shaddai, so also is His name the Holy One (and 
not abstract holiness), the Almighty One, Love, the Eternal One, 
the Faithful One. He is Lord of all and Lord over all, and may 
ever our study and preaching seek to exalt Him who is our God, 
revealed in Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, one God, blessed 
forever, worthy of our adoration, devotion, and service, world 
without end. AMEN. 


Oxford. 


11Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God (London, 1955), pp. 
242-243. 


THE REVELATION AND J EWISH 
IC 
by GEORGE ELDON LADD 


ROFESSOR LADD, who holds the Chair of New Testament 
History and Biblical Theology at Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California, is widely known for his contributions to 
eschatological study, some of which have been reviewed appreciat- 
ively in this QUARTERLY. We are glad to publish this article 
from his pen, in which he undertakes to establish the distinctive- 
ness and superiority of the New Testament Book of Revelation 
over against the bulk of Jewish apocalypses. 


INCE the appearance of Friedrich Liicke’s comparative study 
of the Apocalypse and the other apocalyptic writings,’ critical 
scholarship has been dominated by the assumption that the Reve- 
lation of John is to be understood in the same terms as the 
prolific Jewish apocalyptic writings. Indeed, the word “ apoca- 
lypse” is taken from the Revelation and applied to the entire class. 
A warning against this approach was sounded by Professor Zahn. 
“. . Common sense and an uncorrupted taste rebel at placing in 
the same literary group [as that of the Jewish apocalyptic writings] 
the Revelation of John, although it be the one from which the 
group has been named.”? A careful comparison of the canonical 
Apocalypse with the similar Jewish writings reveals certain striking 
differences which set the Revelation apart by itself. It is our 
purpose to point out some of these differences. 

First, the author designates his book a prophecy,’ intending 
apparently thereby to class his work with the Old Testament 
prophetic writings. The Jewish apocalyptic writings do not possess 
this sense of bearing a prophetic character. Indeed throughout 
the period when they were produced, Judaism was conscious that 
the voice of living prophecy had been stilled.t The authority of 
the scribal teaching gradually replaced the word of the prophets. 


? Friedrich Liicke, Versuch einer vollsténdiger Einleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes (2 Aufi.; Bonn, 1852). 

2 Theodor Zahn, Brerquniction to the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1909), 
Vol. III, p. 387. 

8 Rev. 1: 3, 22: 7, 10, 18, 19. 

« See I Mace. 4: 46, 14: 41; also George Foot Moore, Judaism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927), Vol. I, p. 421. 
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It is easy to imagine what burning excitement flamed across the 
countryside when a new prophet in the person of John the Baptist 
appeared with a prophetic message of authority. The production 
of our New Testament literature is due to the revival of the 
prophetic gift in the primitive church; and the Revelation of John 
is one of the last productions of this new succesion of the prophets. 
The Jewish apocalyptic writings were produced among other 
reasons to try to fill the gap created by the cessation of the 
authentic prophetic word. 


Second, Jewish apocalyptic is pseudonymous while the Revela- 
tion bears the signature of its author, John. Since the voice of 
prophecy was stilled, the apocalypses reached into antiquity to use 
the name of some ancient worthy, probably to help validate and 
authenticate the material contained in the writings. The author 
of the Revelation merely signs his name: “John to the Seven 
Churches that are in Asia” {1: 4). He is a man so well-known 
throughout Asia that his very name serves to authenticate the 
character of his book. Either history has completely lost sight of 
this obviously well-known and influential figure, or else he is the 
Apostle John. Tradition asserts the latter, and there is no over- 
whelming reason for denying the validity of the tradition. 


Third, John’s method of treating his forecasts of the future is 
radically different from that employed by many of the Jewish 
apocalyptists. The latter traced the course of history from ancient 
times down to their own day, and the modern interpreter can 
usually follow rather easily the outlines of the historical narrative. 
At this point the narrative usually becomes confused, and the 
interpreter is unable to identify historical personages and events. 
fhe author has come to his own time and expects the intervention 
of God in the immediate future. John on the other hand does not 
reach into the past to retell the story of God’s dealings with Israel 
and to include in the symbolic language of apocalyptic the story 
of the coming of Christ and the rise of the Christian Church. This 
would have been the usual apocalyptic method. On the contrary, 
John takes his stand among his own contemporaries; and without 
reconstructing history in the guise of prophecy, he outlines the 
consummation of God’s redemptive purposes—events which are 
thrown almost exclusively into the future. John uses the prophetic 
rather than the apocalyptic method. 


_ §& We should acknowledge that this conclusion is not universally accepted 
by students of apocalyptic. 
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Fourth, an even more striking difference is found in the pessi- 
mistic character of the Jewish apocalypses in contrast with that of 
the Revelation. We must define what we mean by pessimism, for 
some students of apocalyptic insist that it is unfair to use this 
adjective of the Jewish writings.* It is, of course, obvious that the 
Jewish apocalypses in the last analysis are anything but pessimistic. 
The future belongs to God; and God’s purposes ultimately will not 
be frustrated. The Jewish apocalyptic literature thus formulates 
a meaningful philosophy of history.’ We therefore use the word 
“pessimistic” in a qualified sense to refer not to the ultimate issues 
of history but to its contemporary character. The Old Testament 
prophets looked forward to a consummation of history when God 
- would bring His redemptive purpose to a glorious fulfilment and 

His kingdom would be perfectly realized on the earth. This 
. messianic age would be inaugurated by the mighty manifestation 

of divine power either with or without a messianic agency. How- 
ever, God was not only the God of the future; He was also God 
_ of the present. God’s hand was to be seen moving in the events 
- of contemporary history where He was also working out His 
redemptive purposes with reference to His people Israel. God 
would not only bring an ultimate salvation to His people, but God 
was also active in history to bring redemptive blessings and de- 
liverance to His people before the final consummation. 


Jewish apocalyptic writings have lost the sense of the presence 
of the divine activity. The redemptive blessings are thrown ex- 
clusively in the future. Some day, to be sure, God will act and 
save His people. However, no relief or deliverance can be expected 
in the present before the apocalyptic kingdom comes. God has 
_ withdrawn His hand and has surrendered the present age to the 

enemies of His people and to the forces of evil. The most vivid 
illustration of this pessimism is found in the dream visions of 
Enoch where, after the Babylonian Captivity, God withdrew His 
personal leadership of His people, forsook the Temple, and turned 
the fortunes of Israel over to seventy shepherds. When reports of 
the wicked conduct of these shepherds in permitting fearful evils 
to befall Israel were brought to God, He laid them aside and 
remained unmoved and aloof.* The explanation of the undeserved 
sufferings of the righteous during the Persian and Greek periods is 


gy H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic (2 ed.; London, 1947), 
Pp. 
7 See F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (London, 1914). 
8 Enoch 89: 56-75: 
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found in the withdrawal of God from the scene of history and the 
abandonment of His people to the mercy of faithless angels. 
Furthermore, no deliverance is to be expected until the coming of 
the messianic era. God is no longer redemptively active in history. 
It is because of this unrelieved despair for the present that we 
feel we are justified in designating Jewish apocalyptic as pessi- 
mistic. The Apocalypse of Ezra illustrates the depth of this Sutter 
despair. At times the author feels it would have been better if 
ihe human race had not been created at all.” So desperate is the 
human plight that the brute beasts are more fortunate than men.'° 
The author wishes that he had not been born rather than have to 
endure the sufferings for which he has no explanation."' 


Over against this pessimism we find a very different emphasis 
in the canonical Apocalypse. While persecutions and evils are to 
afflict God’s people to the end of the age, and even to wage a last 
fearful concentrated assault against the church before the end, this 
is not because God has withdrawn or because this age has been 
relinquished to Satan and the powers of evil. There is no such 
despair of history in the Revelation. On the contrary, history has 
become the scene of the divine redemption. In the vision of the 
heavenly throne-room, John beholds a sealed scroll in the hand of 
God, a scroll which is not identified, but which we may assume 
contains the divine purpose for human history. Both to men and 
to angels, the destiny of mankind is a closed and sealed book. 
John wept that no one was found worthy to open the scroll or to 
look into it. His grief was assuaged when he was told, “ Weep 
not; lo the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, has 
conquered, so that he can open the scroll and its seven seals” 
(Rev. 5: 5). Then John sees a familiar figure. It is the Lamb 
still bearing the marks of slaughter. The Lamb who is also the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah was the one who could open the book 
and bring God’s redemptive purposes for men to their divine 
consummation. In this manner, history and eschatology are in- 
separably linked in the Revelation. The consummation of history 
is in the hands of Him who appeared in history as the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world. God’s redemptive 
purposes which will be consummated in the future Kingdom have 
also entered into history in the person of Jesus. History —Jerusalem 


* IV Ezra 7: 116. 
10TV Ezra 7: 64. 
111TV Ezra 4: 12. 
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—Golgotha witnessed the redemption which will be consummated 
in the apocalyptic fulfilment. 


A further evidence that history is still the scene of the divine 
redemptive activity may be found in the probable meaning of the 
first seal. We recognize that the interpretation of this seal is 
difficult and one cannot be dogmatic. However, there is good 
reason for thinking that the first seal symbolizes the conquest of 
the gospel in the present age. The white horse certainly reminds 
us of the victorious coming of Christ.’* It is true that the other 
seals involve evils; but this fact does not demand that the first 
seal also represent an evil force. It has frequently been pointed 
out that a certain parallelism exists between Revelation 6 and 
Matthew 24. In Revelation 6 are represented in symbolic language 
the forces of war, famine, death, and persecution. All of these are 
included in our Lord’s forecast in the course of the age in Matthew 
24: 5-13. Jesus also affirms, “ This gospel of the kingdom will 
be preached throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all 
nations; and then the end will come” (v. 14). The course of the 
age is not to be one of unrelieved evil. In addition to wars, 
famines, death and persecution, the gospel is to move throughout 
all the earth bringing the message of salvation to all men. This 
parallelism suggests the meaning of the first seal in Revelation. 
The gospel goes forth victoriously in conquest. This interpreta- 
tion does not imply that the conquest is so complete that the whole 
world is subdued by the gospel; but it does indicate a victorious 
mission. The Word of God is to accomplish that which God 
intends when it is faithfully proclaimed. The mission of the 
church is not one for defeatists. The age is not the scene of 
unrelieved evil. The gospel of redeeming grace, the good news of 
the Lamb of God who takes away sins, is to move throughout the 
nations of earth, everywhere winning victories and bringing men 
into the realm of the redemptive blessings. Again, history is the 
scene of God’s redemptive activity. 


Finally, Jewish apocalyptic may be characterized as ethically 
passive. The Old Testament prophets were much concerned with 
the future day of redemption; but their concern was not so much 
directed to that future day for its own sake as for its bearing upon 
the present spiritual condition of God’s people. Eschatology is 
important primarily because of its impact and its influence upon 
the present. Micah looks forward to a glorious messianic age 


12 Rev. 19: 11. 
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when God’s reign shall be established over all the nations in peace 
and prosperity (4: 1-5). The remnant of Jacob will dwell in the, 
land safe from her adversaries and the Gentile nations will feel the 
wrath of God’s vengeance (5). This glorious destiny of God’s 
people does not mean however that they may now relax into moral 
and spiritual carelessness in a sense of utter security on the 
assumption that, because they are God’s people, their destiny is 
assured. On the contrary, “ The Lord has a controversy with His 
people and He will contend with Israel” (6: 2). The promise of 
the future is viewed in the light of the present demand of God for 
correct ethical and religious conduct. The blessings of the future 
are designed to reinforce the present moral demand. God requires 
justice and mercy, and a humble walk before Him (6: 8). In 
spite of the fact that Israel is God’s people, He will not overlook 
their wickedness but will render desolation upon them for their 
sins (6: 9-16). 


This strong note of ethical warning is notably absent in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature. The assumption of the apocalyptic 
writers is that Israel is righteous. God’s people have received the 
law. They are suffering, but their sufferings are not deserved. 
These undeserved judgments of God plunged the apocalyptists into 
despair for the present age. Ultimate salvation is guaranteed, but 
suffering is the only prospect for the present, a suffering which is 
unmerited. Therefore God’s people need only to resign them- 
selves to their present fate and to suffer patiently in the expectation 
of the imminent eschatological salvation. Almost no ethical 
exhortation is to be found in the entire corpus of noncanonical 
Jewish apocalyptic literature with the exception of Enoch 92-105 
and The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. It is significant 


_ however that these two books lack many of the usual characteristics 


of the apocalyptic genre. In fact, the Testaments are not properly 
apocalypses at all but are in form a group of prophecies containing 
much ethical exhortation as well as eschatological material. Non- 
canonical apocalyptic is little concerned with ethical conduct. It 
is assumed that God’s people keep the law. They are righteous; 
future salvation is theirs. 


The Revelation of John stands in sharp contrast with the Jewish 
literature at this point, illustrating its prophetic character. The 
message of the book is indeed one of a certain future salvation; 
but this salvation is not something which can be taken for granted, 
“Remember then from what you have fallen; repent and do the 
works you did at first. If not, I will come to you and remove your 
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lampstand from its place unless you repent” (Rev. 2: 5). This 
demand for repentance addressed to the churches is a recurring 
emphasis in the seven letters.'* Furthermore, while the message 
of the book emphasizes the awfulness of the divine judgments 
against sin, several passages suggest that they are not merely 
punitive but have a merciful purpose. “ The rest of mankind who 
were not killed by these plagues, did not repent of the works of 
their hands . . . nor did they repent of their murders or their 
sorceries, or their immorality or their thefts” (9: 20). After the 
plague of the fourth bowl, we are told that men cursed the name 
of God, “and they did not repent and give Him glory.” Again, 
after the fifth bowl, “they cursed the God of heaven for their pain 
and sores, and did not repent of their deeds” (16: 9, 11). Surely 
we are to understand that these judgments are designed in part to 
drive men to their knees before God in repentance of their evil 
deeds. It is in this vein that the Revelation draws to its close with 
the invitation, “And let him who is thirsty come, let him who 
desires take the water of life without price’ (22: 17). The 
Apocalypse has a great moral purpose. The coming judgments 
and deliverances are designed not merely to comfort the churches 
lest they be lulled into a sense of self-complacency because they 
comprise God’s people. The divine judgments will fall upon the 
professing churches unless they maintain a right relationship with 
their God; and the door is ever open for the unrighteous to turn 
from their sins and to find grace and forgiveness at the hands of 
a merciful God. 


It has not been our purpose to imply that the Apocalypse has 
nothing in common with Jewish apocalypses, but to suggest that 
there are good objective reasons for the inclusion of the apostolic 
writing in the corpus of the canonical prophetic Scriptures. | 
Fuller Theological Seminary, 

Pasadena, California. 


13 Rev. 2: 16, 21, 22; 3: 3, 19. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CALVIN’S VIEW OF HISTORY * 


BRETWEEN the sixteenth and the twentieth centuries’ views of history lie 

the development of the Renaissance and the Aufkidrung. To the 
twentieth century Calvin's concept of history will appear naive and unre- 
flecting: to Calvin, no doubt, twentieth century historiography would seem 
over-subtilized and, above all, secular. Any attempt to construct a complete 
and comprehensive view of history from Calvin's writings will be to read 
into them an outlook and discipline that was foreign to his age and to 
himself. This difficulty is plain from Dr. Berger’s book which, at first sight, 
looks like an attempt to make bricks without clay. His very first words 
are: “ Although the Reformer was clearly conscious of the real significance 
of history, and also had at his command a rich treasure of historical 
learning, only in one place has he pronounced expressly on the value of 
historical science” (p. 15). What is more, Calvin left only one humanistic 
work, the commentary on De Clementia (1532); with the result that the 
vast weight of his concern is with Church history. 


In fact, this one pronouncement on historiography, the one secular work 
and the major concern with Church history are reflected in the arrange- 
ment of this book, which gives only one chapter to the first two aspects 
and all the other twenty-seven chapters to the third. It means that Dr. 
Berger has well caught and expressed Calvin’s scope and aim. He therefore 
shows us how Calvin viewed history as a whole, from creation to the end, 
with it all looked at in its relationship to God and, indeed, as the theatre 
of the mighty acts of God. One of his chief concerns, he says, has been 
“to show how strongly Calvin’s concept of history is determined by escha- 
tology (p. 7). Calvin’s Renaissance humanism, with its moralistic and 
pedagogic view of history, is overcome by—or perhaps we should rather 
say, taken up into—his mature view. And here we must correct the term 
. Church history” which we have used twice. For Calvin, quite obviously, 
Church history is not the whole of history. But he regards all history 
theocentrically. Thus, from this point of view, the distinction between 
secular and sacred history, so strong if looked at from the human side, is 
not valid. The ruling fact in his Geschichtsauffassung is just this, that God 
is the Creator and Redeemer. 


One criticism of this very thorough and, indeed, profound book must 
be made. It is a pity that the style is so: pretentious, even pompous. For 
example .. . but no, we will leave readers to judge for themselves. It must 
be confessed that the style makes the book heavy going and rather dull. 
But it should not be neglected on that account, for it sheds much light on 
our understanding of Calvin's outlook. 


Little Ponton, Lincs. T. H. L. PARKER. 


1 Calvins Geschichtsauffassung. By Heinrich Berger. (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Ziirich. 1955. 253 pp. Sw. fr. 14.00.) 
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BERKOUWER ON BARTH ! 


Free some time past it has been obvious that the Church Dogmatics of 

Barth demanded serious appraisal on the part of orthodox Reformed 
theology. A beginning has now been made with a very competent general 
study by Berkouwer. This is based on a serious consideration of all 
Barth's writings and a good deal of relevant literature. Unlike Van Til, 
whose hostile and not very happy attack on what he described as the 
new modernism was reviewed in this journal some years ago, Berkouwer 
does not attempt to force Barth into a schema of his own creating. 
Indeed, he devotes a very critical chapter to Van Til’s work, questioning 
whether it gives a fair picture even of Reformed theology, let alone of the 
teaching of Barth. He sees that it is necessary to try to understand Barth 
as he understands himself and that criticism is quite unfounded except 
on this basis. In the upshot, he has earned a commendatory reference 
in the preface to iv, 2, of the Dogmatics, for, although he has serious 
criticisms to make, Barth recognizes a kinship of theological approach and 
an honesty and courtesy of treatment which at least make discussion 
possible. Indeed, in the body of the text Barth is happy to record his 
substantial agreement with Berkouwer in the doctrine of sanctification. 


It is true that Berkouwer himself attempts to summarize the teaching 
of Barth under a leading concept—that of the triumph of grace. This 
raises at once the question whether the concept suggested is a genuine 
key to Barthian dogmatics. Up to a point there can be no doubt that 
Berkouwer is right, for grace is seen by Barth to be at the heart of all 
God's ways and works, and Barth allows that this is a sympathetic inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that Barth himself 
consistently speaks in terms of a name or person instead of a concept. 
The triumph of grace as Barth sees it is Jesus Christ; and all theology has 
to do primarily, centrally and ultimately with Him. It may thus be sug- 
gested that the whole analysis rests on a certain misunderstanding, or 
perhaps a failure to attain complete clarity of focus. 


Having stated his thesis, Berkouwer proceeds to an analysis of the 
triumph of grace in the four main fields of creation, election, reconcilia- 
tion and redemption. The statement of Barth's doctrine in these fields is 
fair and clear and fairly comprehensive so far as this is possible within 
a limited compass. At the same time, certain important questions are 
posed by this survey. For one thing. the doctrine of reconciliation relates 
only to the first part-volume available at the time of writing, and the 
doctrine of redemption is a rather hazardous forecasting of the probable 
lines of Barth’s treatment. Even in relation to the completed works 
Berkouwer capriciously reverses Barth’s deliberately chosen order election- 
creation, and he omits an essential element in the whole dogmatics (and 
distorts the importance of election) by omitting altogether the doctrine of 
the knowledge, being and perfections of God. To be genuinely useful. 
this portion ought surely to have taken the form of an analysis of the 
Dogmatics volume by volume from the selected standpoint. 


1 The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. By G. C. 
Berkouwer, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Free University of 
Amsterdam. (Paternoster Press, London, 1956. 414 pp. 18s. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids. $4.95.) 
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Berkouwer is right enough to point out that the theme of triumphant 
grace cannot of itself guarantee the orthodoxy of a theology. Of his 
examples, however, it is perhaps worth pointing out that Marcionism and 
(in most cases) Universalism are deliberately unbiblical, whereas Barth, 
even though he may often misinterpret the Bible, does attempt consciously 
to be guided by the teaching of Scripture. The question is also two- 
edged, for every theology, even the most orthodox, has continually to be 
prepared to submit to the judgment of Scripture, asking whether it may 
not after all be an aberration or a heresy at this or that point. 


When we come to the more detailed criticisms we can discount the 
objections to a presumed doctrine of redemption which will fairly certainly 
not materialize. The most trenchant points in other fields are the assess- 
ment of Barth’s teaching on das Nichtige, the objections to the teaching 
on election, and the rejection as speculation of Barth's rooting of the 
doctrine of reconciliation in a relationship within the Godhead. It is impos- 
sible to take up all these questions in the present context, and, apart from 
remarking in passing that the final charge is a little difficult to understand, 
we may concentrate on two points in the doctrine of election. 


The first concerns the so-called shadow or vacuum which, as Berkouwer 
points out, inevitably recurs if we are not to fall into a crass universalism. 
By emphasizing that election is in Christ, Barth banishes this shadow from 
the sphere of objectivity, but it crops up again in that of subjectivity. The 
main questions to which this comment gives rise are whether something 
real is not gained by banishing the shadow from the former sphere, and 
whether Barth really envisages the relationship between God's decision 
and man’s in the same way as Berkouwer, for if not he need not choose 
as the latter imagines. The second main point concerns the interpretation 
of the doctrine of election taught by Calvin and his later successors. Has 
Barth in his critical surveys really given a fair account of the orthodox 
position? In this respect Berkouwer is probably right in feeling that some 
injustice has been done, but the matter can hardly be decided except by a 
detailed analysis of the lengthy historical excursus incorporated into the 
text. 


This raises a final query of a more general nature. The positive contribu- 
tion of Barth rests on a solid sub-structure of exegetical and historico- 
dogmatic investigation which is one of the most valuable features of the 
Dogmatics. This being the case, is it not essential that any criticism or 
appraisal should rest on, or at any rate be accompanied by, a detailed 
consideration of this material? In other words, is it not a primary task of 
Reformed orthodoxy (perhaps the most urgent, although not the most 
exciting task) to wrestle with these sections, especially where they concern 
Reformation and seventeenth-century theology? The wider task of evalua- 
tion remains, for Barth deliberately attempts a reinterpretation which will 
in some measure avoid conventional terminology as well as correct (as he 
thinks) the errors of past and present. But without the detailed work 
(which might already be undertaken in our learned journals) no very 
convincing or effective result is likely to be attained even though the work 
be distinguished by the fairness and theological penetration characteristic 
of the present study. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 
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A JESUIT LOOKS AT THE W.C-C.' 


‘Tuts Roman Catholic assessment of the social consciousness of the World 

Council of Churches is written by a Jesuit who stresses the protestation 
that the conclusions offered are his own—nevertheless the book has the 
official sanction of Roman Catholic dignitaries, including the imprimatur 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston. For the past five years, 
Edward Duff has been United Nations correspondent for a Roman Catholic 
press service, and is a recognized authority on sociology from the Roman 
Catholic view-point. 

In this survey the author investigates “ the Ecumenical Movements criti- 
cism of the economic order, the political institutions and the international 
developments of our times” (p. 1). The work is not intended to be a 
theological study, although theology inevitably is involved at every crucial 
point throughout. The introduction, which covers sixteen pages, is brilliant 
in its sweep, impartiality and style: it takes due note of the significance 
of the discovery of the “absolute weapon”, the Victorian confidence in 
the unsupervised trade mechanism, the essentiality of norms of conduct, 
the new receptiveness to social criticism emanating from en ay 
the twin tendencies in the W.C.C. to seek greater unity and realize th 
social consequences of religious truth, and apartheid in South Africa. He 
feels that the impact of ideas from religious groups concerning social 
institutions is not impressive—we wonder if he would include in this 
criticism his own religious body, which is most socially alert and active 
today. He does not take seriously the fear that the World Council is the 
beginning of a spiritual imperialism with economic and particularly political 
ramifications. 


Following a useful (and so far as this book is concerned, necesesty) 
chart illustrating the origins and development of the W.C.C., and the intro- 
duction, there are five parts—a detailed history of the Council (five chapters), 
a discussion on the nature and authority of the Council (one chapter), an 
examination of the social philosophy of the Council (nine chapters), a 
statement of the World Council's social policy (seven chapters) and Conclu- 
sions. As this Jesuit had free access to the archives of the Council at 
Geneva, and every assistance from its officials, his work is accurate and 
most informative. Those interested in the Ecumenical Movement cannot 
afford to ignore this writing, which not only provides a valuable history 
of the Movement, but probes deeply into its whole make-up and philosophy, 
revealing its basic inconsistencies, aspirations and fears. We are shown a 
Council of Church leaders who have “ covenanted” to stay together—this 
is being done in face of deep cleavages both in theological outlook and in 
social philosophy and policy. All this is illustrated again and again as 
we read of Capitalism, social morality, and Unitarianism. 

It is not surprising that this onlooker asks awkward yet vital questions— 
some of them already puzzling the World Council. What exactly is meant 
by a “fellowship of Churches”? (He makes full use of this opening.) 
What authority has the Bible in this Movement? What is to be done about 
the Orthodox Church’s uncompromising stand that she alone “has pre- 
served in full and intact ‘the faith once delivered unto the saints’, and 


1 The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. By Edward 
Duff, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1956. 339 pp. 25s.). 
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that she is “the Church”? In an appendix entitled “ The ‘Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant’ Emphases”, Edward Duff finds the root cause of the many 
differences and problems of the W.C.C. to be theological—as he puts it, 
“in opposing judgments on the human predicament, man’s nature and 
capacities and, particularly, his relation to his Maker ”. 


In the appendix, we occasionally find ourselves in profound disagreement 
with the author. On p. 311 there is a false definition of grace. “ Grace does 
not annul nor supplant human nature but heals and perfects it, empowering 
the Christian to merit by his daily life the reward of eternity with his Creator, 
which he already possesses in germ”. Although the ‘Catholic’ position is - 
here being stated, it is well to reflect that such a definition of grace is a 
denial of the doctrine as taught in the Scriptures. The same applies to other 
statements in the appendix. But while the writer is fully entitled to state 
the implications of the ‘ Catholic ’ emphases, he has surely erred in presenting 
the * Protestant’ emphases and their implications, in that he has distorted 
the contrast in our theology between reason and faith, grace and good works 
—these he presents as “ irreducible antinomies” and “alien elements" in 
Reformed thought! Again, he writes concerning the * Protestant ’ emphases— 
“ reason is an illusory instrument in the search for God's Will; good works 
a snare for human pride ™ (pp. 315f). While admitting Duff's ability to 
state the ‘ Protestant’ position well, one cannot help being unhappy about 
such statements. He has obvious respect for Calvin and Calvinism, although 
once more we encounter a caricature—“ He has, in His ineffable Will, perma- 
nently predestined some of His friends” (p. 318). While offering such stric- 
tures, it is noteworthy that Duff passes over intolerance under Islam and 
Roman Catholicism very lightly (p. 51). 

In a “summary of achievements" by the W.C.C., eight points are listed: 
the Council has (1) “indefatigably asserted the essential dignity of man”, (2) 
recalled the truth that man is his brother’s keeper, (3) “indicated that 
civic responsibilities are an intimate part” of Christian service, (4) 
reminded national authorities and international agencies of the motive of 
charity in social assistance and of the work being done by spiritually 
motivated volunteers, (5) proclaimed the spiritual solidarity of mankind, 
thus challenging false nationalism, class conflict, racial prejudice. etc., 
(6) “taught the equality of all men in a common destiny and a divinely 
certified value,” (7) “declared that economic processes and international 
affairs are neither beyond human control nor are they self-regulatory”, 
(8) insisted that the world is under the Lordship of Christ. With certain 
reservations we acknowledge the value and truth of such a summary. 
Because of the fundamental differences and “mutually inconsistent” views 
of the W.C.C., Edward Duff concludes, this reviewer feels quite rightly, 
that “a synthesis of the Social Thought of the World Council of Churches” 
is “impossible and a summary of its positions on social questions and 
international affairs somewhat inconclusive” (p. 320). 


The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is stated in a footnote (p. 18). She is “absent by reason of her 
dogmatic position, viz. that unity exists; and she is the centre and source 
of it.” Throughout, the position of the Roman Church is safeguarded by 
the exposure of the World Council's inconsistencies and uncertainty. The 
World Council, we are told, has been likened to “a chemical solution in 
suspension whose elements still escape adequate analysis” (p. 89). And 
that is really a clue to the technique in Duff's approach to the Council. 
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He usually selects prominent “liberals” as spokesmen for Protestantism 
today, and in view of the fact that he has read Rev. Carl Mclintire of 
the 1.C.C.C., and quotes an unfortunately unqualified statement of his, 
one cannot help wondering if the author is unaware of Reformed scholar- 
ship on both sides of the Atlantic, which is not in sympathy with modern 
liberalism. Nevertheless, we heartily recognize the value and need of 
such a work as this, and even should the suggestion be made that this 
Roman Catholic onlooker has an axe to grind, the fact remains that his 
writing is scholarly, factual, and on the whole remarkably fair. Misprints 
are few and the style is clear; but scores of lengthy footnotes make the 
book not altogether easy to read. 


Belfast. F. S. Leany. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY .' 


T is no chance that in the Anglo-Saxon world many of the most used 

and influential books among students have been the final expression of 
a series of special lectures. Thanks to their origin they are more interesting 
in their presentation than the usual formal text-book, but their scope 
prevents that Griindlichkeit which some equate with scholarship, but which 
is often the greatest bar to the student's becoming a scholar. We shall 
be greatly surprised, if Professor H. H. Rowley’s latest work does not 
take a leading and lasting place among such works both for the theological 
student and the more general reader. 


It admirably fills perhaps the biggest and most felt gap in Old 
Testament studies. We have come to realize that the descriptive accounts 
of Hebrew Religion that used to be part of the theological student's 
pabulum represent an inadequate approach to the Old Testament, but 
there has been nothing in English to replace A. B. Davidson's half-century- 
old The Theology of the Old Testament, which in spite of its valuable 
insights is today in many points completely out of date. The outstanding 
advantage of Professor Rowley’s work is that he has had to cover the 
whole field of Old Testament theology in seven lectures and about 180 
pages. This has meant that essentials have had to be placed first and most 
of the rest forgotten. The author’s sense of proportion is so admirable, 
that we did not feel that anything of value had been ignored, and we 
seldom questioned the actual apportioning of space to any one question. 


For many the most admirable feature of the work will be the manner 
in which the author really does justice to all the elements of the Old 
Testament; his appreciation of the rédle of the priest and of the ritual 
law and temple cultus is particularly pleasing. For the most part too the 
reader is enabled to obtain a true survey of the subject, because unneces- 
sary detail is either suppressed or relegated to foot-notes. 


Foot-notes! It goes without saying that there are many of these—there 
are only about six pages without them—but here again wise discrimination 
has been shown, and most of them are of real value for the more advanced 
reader, especially for their bibliographical information. They lead, how- 


' The Faith of Israel. Aspects of Old Testament Thought. The James 
Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1955. By H. H. Rowley. (SCM Press Ltd., London. 1956. 
220 pp. 18s.) 
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ever, to the book's greatest weakness. The author's well-known fairness 
to and respect for the opinions of others causes him to mention views on 
minor points; these have sometimes strayed from the foot-notes to the 
text, and have tempted him to introduce irrelevancies of his own. It is a 
bad error of judgment, for it is not a question of scholars who would 
agree with his general approach, but who happen to disagree on details. 
There is a serious risk that many readers will get so preoccupied with these 
minor points that they will forget.the main argument. 


We shall resist the temptation to detail the minor points where we find 
ourselves in disagreement, but there are two major ones, where some 
comment seems called for. The treatment of monotheism in Israel (pp. 
71 ff.) is well balanced, but we miss a stress on that qualitative difference 
between Yahweh and the gods of the Fertile Crescent that made the 
teaching of the prophets not merely a natural growth but also a logical 
necessity from the Mosaic revelation.1 Then we believe that the treatment 
of the Servant, even though there is much truth in it, is fundamentally 
inadequate. It is correct to see in the individual Servant of Jehovah the 
representative of Israel as being the Remnant reduced down to an indi- 
vidual, but the picture is completely distorted, when we introduce the 
enticely different concept of corporate personality. In this latter we are 
dealing with the part representing the whole. In the former, though it 
may not always be explicit, the Remnant carries on the traditions of the 
whole, but is separated from it. We feel that just in the question of the 
Servant Professor Rowley has surprisingly enough not done real justice to 
much contemporary work, especially on the Continent.* 


We sincerely hope that within a very short time this work will become 
the recognized text-book for all theological students. 
London. H. L. ELLison. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION * 


E first edition of Professor Eissfeldt's /ntroduction to the Old Testament, 

which appeared in 1934, has long been prized as one of the most 
authoritative and comprehensive works on the subject. But much study 
has been devoted to Old Testament introduction during the past twenty-two 
years, and Professor Eissfeldt has not been slow to express his mind on 
the work of others in this field. Sometimes, indeed, his critiques have 
been more valuable than the works which they reviewed! Now we greet 
his Einleitung in a “second, completely revised edition.” Its scope is 


1 [This stress is apparent in Professor Rowley’s article “The Antiquity 
of Israelite Monotheism™ in The Expository Times \xi (1949-50), pp. 333 ff.; 
we understand that a fuller treatment of the same theme will shortly appear 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Eb.] 


* [Reference may be made, however, to Professor Rowley’s much more 
comprehensive treatment of this subject in The Servant of the Lord and 
Other Essays on the Old Testament (1952), pp. 3-88, especially his survey 
of critical work in the last three decades, pp. 3-57. Eb.] 


’ Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By Otto Eissfeldt. (J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck], Tubingen. 1956. xvi, 955 pp. Paper, DM 43; Cloth, 
DM 48.80.) 
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indicated in the full title: Introduction to the Old Testament, inclusive of 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic documents of Qumran: History of the Composition of the Old 
Testament. For “the task of the science of introduction,” as Professor 
Eissfeldt sees it, “is to present the history of the composition of the Old 
Testament from its first beginnings to its final conclusion” (p. 7)}—and this 
takes in the pre-literary origins at one end and the establishment of the 
canon and text at the other. This immense field is covered not only 
comprehensively but in detail. 

The same combination of comprehensiveness and attention to detail 
appears in his treatment of contemporary literature. Not much of relevance 
that has appeared since the publication of his first edition has escaped his 
net, to judge by the Index of Authors (which itself covers 25 pages). He 
has taken into account the work of men whose critical viewpoint is radically _ 
different from his own: we notice, for example, the names of Professors 
Aalders, Allis and E. J. Young, not to mention several Tyndale Lecturers 
and other members of the Tyndale Fellowship. The bibliographical 
references come right up to 1956. 

The volume falls into five parts. Part I is devoted to what one might 
call form criticism in the most general sense; Part II deals with the literary 
pre-history of the Old Testament books; Part III (amounting to half the 
volume) studies the analysis of the books themselves; Part IV deals with 
the canon (and surveys the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha), and Part V 
deals with the history of the text. 

To review a work like this with anything like adequacy would requirc 
at least a lengthy article. Here a reference to a few points of interest 
must suffice. 

Professor Eissfeldt belongs quite unambiguously to the ranks of the 
documentary critics. He appreciates certain values in the traditio-historical 
approach of his Scandinavian colleagues, but considers that they overdo it. 
“ Engnell’s claim is justified as a warning against excessive reliance on the 
extent and certainty of the knowledge attainable by the methods of literary 
criticism. But his assumption that the parts of the Old Testament which 
come from the earlier pre-exilic period were for the most part only written 
down in the exilic and post-exilic age can hardly be justified; and it is 
remarkable that this assumption could come to the fore at a time when 
unequivocal archzological evidence has supplied convincing proof that in 
Canaan (which includes Israel) the use of writing is certainly several cen- 
turies older than Wellhausen and his generation supposed” (p. 7). The 
fact is that written records and oral transmission flourished side by side— 
which makes one wonder if Professor Eissfeldt uses the mot juste when he 
refers to the oral stage of Hebrew tradition as “ pre-literary” (vorliter- 
arisch). 

As is well known, Professor Eissfeldt’s personal contribution to docu- 
mentary analysis is his positing of a source L (the Lay, as opposed to the 
Priestly, tradition) which appears alongside J and E not only in the Penta- 
teuchal narratives but in the following historical books as well. While 
there very probably is a strand in the earlier Old Testament writings which 
has specially close associations with the Sinai vicinity and Rechabite ideals, 
this tendency to multiply written sources (which some recent analysts have 
carried to much farther lengths than Professor Ejissfeldt) suggests that 
documentary analysis has come to the end of its tether. 

On the New Year festival as envisaged by Mowinckel and its bearing 
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on the Psalter — more particularly on the Accession Psalms — Professor 
Eissfeldt has some very cautionary remarks to make. “ To understand these 
hymns there is no need at all to assign them to a festival, especially a 
festival which is not yet attested but only postulated. The specially 
emphatic expression of the thought of Yahweh's kingship, which charac- 
terizes these psalms (47: 3, 7-9; 93: 1-2; 96: 10; 97: 1; 98: 6; 99: 1), 
is to be understood rather as a vividly pictured dramatization of the 
conception of Yahweh as King (a conception also attested elsewhere), for 
which the celebration of the earthly king's accession has admittedly served 
as a model. It is noteworthy that these hymns exhibit in many respects an 
eschatological outlook (96: 13; 98: 9): Yahweh's kingship, which at present 
is manifested only in an incipient form, will one day (such is the conviction 
of the celebrating community) be visibly displayed in glory to the whole 
world” (pp. 129 f.). 


The section on the Qumran texts is, of course, completely new. Pro- 
fessor Ejissfeldt gives a sober and well-documented appraisal of all the 
documents published up to the time of his work’s going to press, empha- 
sizing the provisional character of any assessment at this stage of the 
inquiry. He, also takes the evidence of the Biblical manuscripts from 
Qumran, Murabba‘at and Khirbet Mird into account in his section on the 
text of the Old Testament. 


Students of all shades of critical opinion will welcome this new edition 
as the most useful work of its kind. Special and welcome note will be 
taken in this country of the fact that it is dedicated “to the representa- 
tives of three generations of British Old Testament scholars: Theodore H. 
Robinson, Harold H. Rowley, Aubrey R. Johnson.” Future researchers 
may draw surprising conclusions if they discover that all three were 
Baptists, that the second was once assistant to the first and that the third 
was pupil, assistant and successor to the first and son-in-law to the second! 
And they may add a new sense (“ten years, approx.) to the word 
“ generation” in their English lexicons if they discover that Professor 
Robinson was born nine years before Professor Rowley and that Professor 
Rowley was born eleven years before Professor Johnson! In his desire 
to honour British Old Testament scholarship Professor Ejissfeldt could 
have chosen no worthier names; in honouring these he has brought pleosure 
to Us all. F.F.3. 


HE THAT COMETH ! 


N our last number we revicwed a great work on The Messianic Idea in 

Israel, by the veteran Jewish scholar Joseph Klausner. Here we have 
another major work on the same subject; the jacket of Professor Sigmund 
Mowinckel’s book (though not the title-page) bears the sub-title: The 
Messiah Concept in the Old Testament and Later Judaism. But there is 
a difference between the two books which does not spring merely from 
the fact that the one is the work of a Jew and the other of a Norwegian 
Lutheran. 


1! He that cometh. By S. Mowinckel. Translated by G. W. Anderson, 
Lecturer in Old Testament Literature and Theology, St. Mary's College, 
University of S%&. Andrews. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1956. xvi, 528 pp. 
45s.) 
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In a review of Dr. Klausner’s book? Professor Rowley remarked that 
“the Old Testament section might with some advantage have been more 
thoroughly revised for the 1949 edition. ... Since 1927 there has been 
a considerable change in the climate of Old Testament studies, which is 
but slightly reflected here.” In particular, he mentioned as “a more 
significant side of recent study,” which received scant attention from Dr. 
Klausner, “the interest in the cult and the linking of the messianic idea 
and hope with some aspects of that cult.” If we seek an introduction to 
this “more significant side of recent study,” we shall hardly find a better 


. one than Professor Mowinckel’s book, for he himself has made some of 


the most notable contributions to the study of the cult in its relation to 
the royal and messianic ideas in Israel. 

The book now before us in an English translation (for the production 
of which Mr. Anderson deserves the hearty thanks of all English-speaking 
students of the Old Testament) was first published in 1951 in the Norwegian 
language, under the title Han som kommer, and was hailed at once as a 
work of first-rate importance. 

It falls into two parts, dealing respectively with “ The Future King in 
Early Jewish Eschatology” and “The Messiah in Later Judaism.” To 
the first part is appended a discussion of the Servant of the Lord; to the 
second a discussion of the Son of Man. 

In Part I the expectation of the future king is seen against the background 
of the royal ideology of the Near East in general and of the Davidic 
monarchy in particular. Even at its best, the Davidic monarchy never 
quite satisfied the ideals expressed in the divine promises associated with 
it—promises which, Professor Mowinckel believes, were repeated annually 
at the New Year festival, as well as on occasions of national humiliation 
and prayer. The hope of a king who would fully satisfy these ideals thus 
appears at a relatively early period, and becomes more articulate and 
detailed as the fortunes of the house of David decline, as we may see in 
the oracles of Isa. 7: 14 ff. and 9: 2-7. Mowinckel’s discussion of the 
Immanuel prophecy is of extraordinary interest. Recent discussions about 
the RSV rendering of Isa. 7: 14 give special topicality to his remark: 
“That there was something wonderful about the woman and about the 
birth of the child was suggested by the translators of the Greek Old 
Testament when they went beyond the proper sense of ‘almdh and ren- 
dered it by ‘virgin’ (p. 113). 

The transition from a general future hope to a genuine eschatology is 
found in Isa. 40-55, in which chapters the drama of restoration is pre- 
sented in cosmic dimensions. This restoration is to witness the realization 
of the “holy and sure blessings’ promised to David, in the person of a 
scion of David's house who is to exercise world-wide dominion (Isa. 55: 3). 
But Mowinckel does not take a further step which the reviewer thinks 
ought to be taken—the identification of this prince who is given as a 
witness, leader and commander to the peoples with the Servant of the 
Lord. The Servant of the Lord is a prophet, not a king, although certain 
royal traits have been transferred to him. His task is not political, but 
purely spiritual. Mowinckel no longer believes, as he once did, that the 
Servant is the prophet himself, either speaking in propria persona or 
portrayed by his disciples. But he cannot agree that the Servant Songs 
(which are translated here in full and discussed at considerable length) 


2 See The British Weekly, August 16, 1956. 
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come from the same author as the oracles which now form their context. 
When the exiles returned, the temple was rebuilt, and the Jewish state was 
governed by a prince of David's line (Zerubbabel), it was seen that even 
so the great spiritual restoration foretold in Isa. 40-55 and other prophecies 
had not come; a new prophet therefore arose and proclaimed that this 
spiritual restoration could be effected only by the obedient and suffering 
Servant of the Lord. 

Our knowledge of the development of the messianic expectation in post- 
exilic Judaism has been increased by some recently-published Qumran 
texts, most of which appeared too late for Professor Mowinckel to take 
them into account. He finds one Messiah, not two, in the Zadokite 
documents. His account of the post-exilic development is concluded by 
a long chapter of over 100 pages on the Son of Man. The “conception 
of a heavenly being in human form .. . who, at the turn of the age. the 
dawn of the eschatological era, would appear, and would receive from 
God delegated power and authority over all kingdoms and peoples” (p. 
352) is, he holds, even earlier than the figure of “one like unto a son of 
man” in Dan. 7: 14, in which indeed he finds a communal adaptation of 
the earlier, individual conception. And Jesus’ use of the title “Son of 
Man” to identify Himself harks back rather to the pre-Danielic figure. We 
certainly agree that an earlier figure is discernible behind the one in Daniel, 
but we find it in the Isaianic Servant of the Lord, raised from suffering 
and death to be “exalted and extolled and made very high.” Jesus was 
thus fulfilling the original intention of the relevant prophecies (although 
it was an intention which few had any idea of, and one which the prophets 
themselves could not adequately grasp) when, as our author says, He 
“transformed the idea of the Messiah” in that He “combined the thought 
of the suffering, dying, and exalted Servant of the Lord with that of the 
Son of Man, who will come again on the clouds of heaven. The Son of 
Man will be rejected, will suffer many things, will die, be buried, and rise 
again on the third day” (p. 449). 

We have given a very inadequate idea of this great work. We find 
ourselves continually taking issue with the author, and being compelled 
to think each fresh phase of biblical messianism through again in the 
argument which he makes us sustain with him. The upshot is a new and 
deeper appreciation of the way in which our Lord fulfils all the aspects 
of*His people's hope. F.F.B. 


THE SCROLLS AGAIN ! 


D* HuGH SCHONFIELD, well known as the historian of Jewish Christianity. 

and more recently as translator of The Authentic New Testament, turns 
his attention in this volume to the Qumran texts and evaluates their 
significance in the light of his special studies and interests. A number of 
his proffered solutions of the “secrets” of the scrolls are of special interest 
because of the independent line that he takes. Thus, he makes considerable 
use of the cipher called ‘athash, whereby the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet replaces the last (Aleph for Taw), the second replaces the second- 


! Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Studies towards their Solution. By 
Hugh J. Schonfield, D.S.Litt. (Vallentine, &gchell & Co. Ltd.. 37 Furnival 
Street, London, E.C.4. 1956. xii, 164 pp. 21s.) 
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last (Beth for Shin), and so forth. This enables him, for example, to 
identify the mysterious Book of Hagu as the Book of Tsoreph or “ Testing” 
(cf. Dan. 12: 10; Mal. 3: 2 f.), with special reference to the time of 
testing to which the sect looked forward; this again is used to illuminate 
difficult passages found elsewhere in Jewish literature. Or the enigmatic 
name Taxo, in the Assumption of Moses, is by this means interpreted as 
Asaph, and identified with the Levite Asaph after whom the Asaphite 
guild of temple singers was named. “It is difficult not to presume the 
identity of this man with the Teacher of Righteousness”—who is held to 
have led the migration to Damascus about 175 B.C. (The Asaphite psalms 
are dated by Dr. Schonfield in the Maccabean age.) The Teacher of 
Righteousness died in exile; a second Teacher was expected to appear at 
the end-time, and may in fact have appeared by the time the Habakkuk 
commentary was written. That is to say, he agrees with those interpreters 
who do not believe that the reference in the Zadokite Admonition (p. 6, 
lines 11 f.) to the Teacher of Righteousness as rising at the end of the 
days implies an expectation that the original Teacher of Righteousness 
would rise from the dead. 


As regards Khirbet Qumran, Dr. Schonfield considers that its re-occu- 
pation from the time of Archelaus onward is more significant in relation 
to the sect than the earlier occupation, which was brought to an end by 
the earthquake of 31 B.C. It was in the second stage of occupation, he 
believes, that the members of the sect gave themselves so assiduously to 
the copying of manuscripts. These were stored in the caves, he suggests, 
not primarily to protect them from the Romans, but rather that they 
might serve as a library for the faithful elect in the approaching time of 
consummation, so that they might have all the guidance they required for 
the days through which they were to pass. This suggestion should not be 
too hastily dismissed; we have known in our own day of people who 
wrote books in the hope that they might be of service to the persecuted 
remnant in the great tribulation (futuristically understood). But while the 
possibility is one that may be considered seriously in relation to the one 
cave where the scrolls were wrapped in linen and placed in jars, the haste 
with which the scrolls in the other ten caves were piled in them without 
protection suggests that in their case at least the swift Roman advance was 
the reason for their hasty disposal. 


Enough has been said to show that Dr. Schonfield has written a fas- 
cinating book, in which he draws upon unexpected sources for further 
light on the scrolls. Whether his solution will stand is a question which 
must await further study and assessment of the evidence. F.F.B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Westminster Pulpit: Volume X. The Preaching of G. Campbell 
Morgan. (London: Pickering & Inglis. 1956. 334 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


TH ten volumes of The Westminster Pulpit, promised by Pickering & 
Inglis, have now all been published. Volumes I and III have already 
been reviewed, and we have now had the tenth Volume sent to us. 

The Westminster Pulpit, as originally published, contained in its tenth 
Volume the sermons preached by Dr. Morgan during the year 1915. In 
the volume now before us we have eighteen of these sermons; there are 
also eight other sermons preached later than 1915. 

At several points in this volume we have clear evidence that the sermons 
contained in it were preached in a time of war. One sermon, “ The Fixed 
Heart in the Day of Frightfulness,” is an inspiring utterance, based on 
Psalm 112: 7. It concludes with these words: “ What this nation needs 
just now as much as, and perhaps more than, anything else is the multipli- 
cation of strong, quiet souls who are not afraid of evil tidings, who will 
go quietly to rest, even though the Zeppelins may be coming, and will 
not add to the panic that demoralises, but will do their work. The men 
and women who can do that on such a day are the men and women who 
have hearts fixed, trusting in Jehovah. May God make us such men and 
such women.” 

The first sermon is one of the best of them, its title is “ Short Beds and 
Narrow Coverings,” and the text, of course, is Isaiah 28: 20. The resting 
place indicated in Isaiah 28: 16 is, says Dr. Morgan, “long enough, and 
broad enough, and strong enough, to rest the weary soul and give it 
perfect peace. ‘ Bold shall I stand in that great day’ if I am arrayed in 
the robe that He brings to me, that righteousness of which Paul writes, 
which has been set forth as at the disposal of men by faith and unto 
faith.” 

These sermons are not always on the high level attained by many of 
them, but in every one of them preachers may be able to find valuable 
homiletical hints. ALEXANDER ROss. 


Burghead, Moray. 


Outline Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
D.D. Edited by his daughter. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 555 pp. $4.50.) 


is volume contains 133 outline studies in the Book of Acts, based on 
voluminous notes left by Dr. Griffith Thomas, at one time Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and afterwards one of the staff of Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, who was for many years widely known and 
greatly loved as a Bible teacher with homiletical skill and insight of no 
mean order. These studies have been edited by his daughter, Mrs. E. H. 
Gillespie, who edited Sermon Outlines in 1947 and Outline Studies in the 
Gospel of Luke in 1950. 
About this volume Mrs. Gillespie says in her Preface that “it is not 
intended as a commentary and the notes do not necessarily cover exhaust- 
ively every verse in the Book of Acts. There are passages, however, that 
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are outlined in more than one way, for the notes represent the author's 
study at various times and for many different occasions”. That involves 
a certain amount of repetition, but repetition is not always a bad thing, 
and it is often interesting to see a Bible student like Dr. Thomas coming 
back to a verse which he had studied before and finding new light and 
truth breaking forth from the Word of God on his soul. 


These studies should often suggest to preachers a line of thought which 
they can pursue after their own fashion. One example of the methods 
of this Bible student may be cited. Dealing with the words in Acts 
4: 23, “being let go, they went to their own company” (pp. 94-96), he 
mentions the fact that there is a natural law of affinity which operates in 
all departments of life, not least in the spiritual realm, where “there is 
indeed a gravitation of the godly, a communion in Christ, and, conversely, 
a union of the ungodly, an association of anti-Christian forces”. He 
dwells on the fact that our own company is a test of character and our 
own company indicates our destiny. He connects the words in Acts 4: 25, 
as the present reviewer can remember doing in a sermon 30 years ago, 
with the words in Acts 1: 25 about Judas going “to his own place”. In 
the hereafter each man will go to his own place, to his own company. 
“Life, at its best”, says Dr. Thomas, “means harmony with environment, 
and so at the end, while Christians will gladly go to heaven, the sinner 
neither will go nor will want to go; instead, he will take his own fire to 
hell—and he is settling his destination now, in the present life”. 

We are deeply grateful to the publishers for issuing this handsome 
volume, as we are grateful to them for their reprints of other useful 
books by Dr. Thomas. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


A Teacher's Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Richard 
Glover. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1956. 338 pp. 15s.) 


M*" will give a hearty welcome to this new edition of a book of which 

Dr. Hugh R. Mackintosh of the New College, Edinburgh, said that 
it was a preacher’s gold mine. A perusal of the book shows us that Dr. 
Mackintosh was perfectly right. 


Take as a specimen of the kind of fare served up by the author, his 
comments on the answer given at Caesarea Philippi by the disciples to 
the question of Jesus, “Whom do men say that I am?” “In this reply 
observe several things: (1) Even an unbelieving world never gives a small! 
name to Christ. For the names here suggested are those of the greates( 
of men. (2) The peculiarity of unbelief, that it can believe in old prophets 
brought back more easily than in new prophets raised up. Be a believer 
in a living God, who not only has given in the past, but in the present is 
giving heroes, sages, saints, and prophets. Happy those who see God at 
work around them! (3) A certain grudging spirit marks their estimates, 
reluctant to ascribe more dignity to Jesus than they can help. Beware of 
that spirit." On the words “teach all nations” in Matt. 28: 19, Glover 
says: “TEACH means ‘make disciples of,’ i.e., ‘make them My disciples.’ 
Our work is not to make them our disciples, but co-disciples with our- 
selves of the great Master; to link them to Him. Nothing effectual is 
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done, and no fitness for Christian fellowship is produced, until the soul 
begins to listen to, learn from, and obey the great Master.” 

Preachers ought to invest in this book, if they can afford to do so. It 
would vastly enrich their sermon material and their people would reap 
the benefit. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Reconciliation in Christ. By G. W. H. Lampe, M.C., D.D. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1956. 120 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


4 eae book is virtually the Maurice Lectures, given at King’s College. 
London, in 1955. In a comparatively small space Dr. Lampe has 
crystallized much thought-provoking and helpful material concerning the 
Atonement and Justification. He shuns any legalistic approach, and spends 
some time in attacking the idea of the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ to the saved sinner. He does not find any evidence in Scripiure 
for this teaching; to live a life of perfect righteousness would not have 
been meritorious in Adam, nor can it be held to be meritorious in Christ. 

Yet Dr. Lampe maintains the Evangelical essentials. “The sinner is 
clothed with Christ’s righteousness; he has none of his own” (p. 68). 
What, then, is this righteousness ? It is “the perfectly right relationship 
of Christ to the Father. . . . The sinner is taken up by grace to share in the 
total dependence upon God which is man’s original destiny of blessedness 
but which only Christ as man could achieve” (p. 64). As man’s Represen- 
tative “Christ entered so deeply into man’s condition as to experience on 
the Cross the horror of that separation from the Father which the sinful 
principle entailed” (p. 112). 

In his chapter on the Means of Grace, Dr. Lampe holds the sensible 
view that intercommunion should be regarded as one of the steps towards 
reunion rather than as the climax. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGH#IT. 


Making Prayer Real. By Lynn J. Radcliffe. (London: Marshall, Green 
& Co. 1956. 254 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


4 bacees book, by a Methodist Minister in Cincinnati, was first published in 

the U.S.A. in 1952. It is an excellent survey of the whole field of 
prayer. Unlike some modern writings, this book does believe in the direct 
intervention of God in answer to prayer; it is not simply that through 
prayer we become rightly adjusted to God and so bring our own answers. 
Yet the essence of prayer is right adjustment to God, and the book is 
emphatic about this. So we are led along through the several types of 
prayer, with practical and spiritual advice about each one. The life of 
prayer demands discipline ; perhaps that is where we fail most; there is 
too much hurry, and too little meditation. The closing portion of the 
book deals with the peak of the prayer-life as it is experienced by the 
mystics. 


B 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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Anno Domini: An Anthology of “Light’. Written, compiled and illus- 
trated by N. J. S. (The Science of Thought Review, Bosham House, 
Chichester. 1955. xxvi, 18 pp. 5s.) 


hess is a large-page booklet full of symbolism, texts, and quotations. It 

is intended to call mankind to rise to real life in Christ io *he closing 
days of the age. This is an unusual production for The Science of Thought 
Review, which is normally in the tradition of Ralph Waldo Trine. The 
author belicves in the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in His atoning death, 
and in His second coming, as well as in His presence in the heart. There 
are a few unusual things in the book, but its general effect is strangely 
fascinating. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Great Realities. By Samuel H. Miller. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
1956. 181 pp. 10s. 6d:) 


Ts. book does not teach Biblical doctrines, but shows the Christian what 
is implicit in his faith. It is good reading for those whose beliefs have 
crystallized into dogmas, and who have lost the vision of the depths and 
heights of God. A minister will find it the seed plot for sermons, pro- 
vided that he has first allowed the seed to grow in his own soul. The 
author himself has used the thoughts of many minds, old and new, 
orthodox and unorthodox, and has woven them into his chapters on the 
experience of God, of prayer, faith, love, and peace. He says on a more 
philosophic level what Norman Vincent Peale says as a Christian psycho- 
logist. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. — J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Gencral Epistle of James: An Introduction and Commentary. By 
R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., B.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of London. (Tyndale New Testament Commentaries. 
Tyndale Press, London. 1956. 144 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


flood of new commentaries continues unabated. If sometimes the 
professionals feel themselves in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
output, there ought really to be nothing but thankfulness for this tangible 
demonstration of the size of the reading public that is anxious to under- 
stand the Bible. Professor Tasker is editor and first contributor to the new ~ 
series of Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, designed primarily for the 
student type of reader. In this commentary on James there is a fairly full 
treatment of questions of Introduction, and then a straightforward exposi- 
tion of the text of the epistle covering a little over a hundred pages. It 
is based on the Authorized Version, but with constant reference to the 
Greek text. “ Greek words are transliterated to help those unfamiliar with 
the language and to save those who do know Greek the trouble of dis- 
covering what word is being discussed ""—an arrangement which seems to 
work most satisfactorily. 

The Introduction discusses the canonicity, authorship and date of the 
epistle, coming down strongly on the side of James the brother of the Lord 
as author, and favouring a date round about A.D. 60. The reasons given 
for favouring this date, as against Mayor's date in the fifth decade, are not 
convincing. The historical relation between James and Romans is discussed 
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briefly. We suspect that the last word has not been said on this subject 
and that it may yet be possible to define more closely the relationship 
between James and the Pauline expositions of Justification by Faith. As 
to the entire harmony between the doctrines of James and Paul, Professor 
Tasker of course has no doubts. There is a useful concluding section dis- 
cussing other theories of the origin of the epistle which he rejects — by 
Massebieau, Spitta, A. Meyer, Windisch, Burkitt and Lowther Clarke. 

The exposition itself is a model of what an expository commentary 
should be. It is beautifully written, scholarly yet simple, helpful alike to 
the student reading the Greek text for the first time and to the layman 
with no Greek. Its purpose is straightforward, reverent exposition, and 
therefore it is admirably suited both for public instruction and private 
devotion. If the other commentaries in the series attain the same high 
standard, they will be a great gift to the Church of God. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


My Way of Preaching. Edited by Robert J. Smithson. (Pickering & Inglis 
Ltd., London. 1956. 176 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


book, under the editorship of Dr. R. J. Smithson, makes an 

interesting addition to our homiletical literature. A work of similar 

character appeared in U.S.A. a few years ago, and was well received. We 
have little doubt that this British one will fare similarly. 


Each of the fourteen contributors, as well as providing a sermon, has 
written an introductory article on his methods of preparation and presen- 
tation. These chapters on method are interesting in the variety which they 
represent, as also in their common insistence on soundly exegetical treat- 
ment. Preaching from manuscript does not find much favour with the 
contributors, a preference being expressed for preaching from notes, or 
even without them. “I have always felt happier,” writes Dr. Townley 
Lord, “looking at a congregation than looking at a manuscript” (p. 92). 
But one will look in vain in these pages for an “approved” method 
either of preparation or of presentation. Dr. Graham Scroggie is right 
where he says: “The method followed in preparing sermons will be 
determined by the individuality of one’s mind” (p. 143). 

Among the contributors to the book, a place was found—as, indeed, was 
fitting—for a representative of the excellent order of lay-preachers; and 
what better representative could they have than Mr. Montague Goodman? 
If Mr. Goodman answers to “ Rabbi” Duncan's description of Brownlow 
North as an “untrained theologue,” the emphasis, as in North’s case, 
is, as the “ Rabbi” explained, not on “untrained” but on “ theologue.” 

Dr. Smithson would have widened the interest of his book, we think, 
if he had made it representative of a wider range of denominations, for 
his fourteen contributors represent only six religious bodies. Four of 
these are from the Baptist communion, four are Church of Scotland, two 
are Congregational, two are Church of England, and there is one Methodist 
and one representative of the Christian Brethren. All are well-known men, 
and we feel sure that a large public will be glad to have these additional 
messages from their pens. 

The book, which runs to 176 pages, is well printed and reasonably priced. 


Edinburgh. G. N. M. Couns. 
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Man of Sorrows. By Herman Hoeksema, Professor of Dogmatics and 
New Testament Exegesis in the Protestant Reformed Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 129 pp. $2.00.) | 


| ESE pages “ attempt to explain and apply to the reader a few of those 

beautiful and marvellous passages of the prophecy of Isaiah that speak 
of the Suffering Servant of Jehovah or the Man of Sorrows.” They are 
marked by a fine devotional spirit throughout, and the author conveys 
clearly how what the Servant of Jehovah endured on earth at the hands 
of men represents essential truth in every generation, for the heart of man 
does not change. He is still, by nature, opposed to Christ. 

It is pointed out that the concept “Servant of Jehovah” has a wider 
and a narrower connotation, but centrally it refers to none other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ. “For Christ, according to the testimony of all 
_ Scripture, is our Chief Prophet” (p. 17). 

Attention is given to the symbolism that is found in the burial of Jesus 
(pp. 98 ff.) and some striking comments are made upon this event. For 
ourselves, we found the chapter, “The Immovable Confidence of the 
Servant of Jehovah” to have special stimulus, in its exposition of Isaiah 
50: 7-9 (pp. 36-48). 

Here and there traces of the strongly Calvinistic outlook of the writer 
can be found, but never to the detriment of the main theme of his choice. 
The statement that the Lord Jesus “during all His life. but especially on 
the cross, consciously bore the wrath of God” (p. 92, see also p. 85) 
raised a query in the mind of the reviewer. Yet the book as a whole 
undoubtedly presents a clear and moving picture of the Lord as the 
Suffering Servant, and should prove of value in promoting a greater 
devotion to the One Who on that “ green hill far away” suffered for us. 


Purley, Surrey. G. C. D. How ey. 


Die politischen Voraussagen der Propheten. By Dr. Ernst Jenni (Zwingli- 
Verlag, Cramerstrasse 17, Ziirich. 1956. 117 pp. Sw. fr. 14.00.) 


A’ one time there was a tendency to look upon the great prophets of 
Israel as shrewd observers of the social and political trends of their 
day, whose predictions of the future (when they ventured to make any) 
were forecasts of the probable outcome of those trends. Dr. Jenni’s study 
(No. 29 in the Ziirich series of Abhandlungen) is an index of the distance 
we have travelled since then. Predictions of the future, he points out, 
were an essential though not exclusive feature of Biblical prophecy, but 
the future to which the prophets looked future was the eschatological 
future—the day of Yahweh. Their concern was to witness to God as the 
sovereign Lord of history—the One who held His people’s future in His 
hand as truly as He had directed their course in the more remote and 
more recent past. Purely political predictions, in the strict sense of the 
term, are few in the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. Those which 
represent an “actualizing’ of eschatological hope (such as the Cyrus 
oracles in Isa. 40-55 and the expectations attached to Zerubbabel in Zech- 
ariah) form a class by themselves. Some twenty-five instances of purely 
political prediction are examined, and Dr. Jenni considers the possibility 
that we owe several of them to the disciples of the great prophets rather 
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than to the great prophets themselves. The relation between these political 
predictions and historic fulfilment is discussed, but Dr. Jenni wisely re- 
frains from attempting to draw statistical conclusions. A specially inter- 
esting example of non-fulfilment is found in Ezek. 29: 17-20, where the 
ill success of Nebuchadrezzar’s long siege of yre is to be compensated 
for by the plunder of Egypt. The prophet's own treatment of this prob- 
lem is regarded as specially illuminating: the literal fulfilment of such 
political predictions “is not an end in itself, but takes its place in the 
larger whole of the action of God, by which He brings the eschatological 
announcements of the prophets to fulfilment” (p. 113). 


Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Markus-Evangeliums. By James M. 
Robinson. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1956. 112 pp. Sw. fr. 14.00.) 


No 30 in the series of Ziirich Adhandlungen is the first contribution 

to the series from the English-speaking lands; the work has been 
translated from the English manuscript of the author, who is Professor of 
Biblical Theology in the Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
Decatur, Georgia, and son of our Editorial Correspondent, Dr. William 
Childs Robinson. The subject—Mark's understanding of history—is ap- 
proached in the light of the recent theological discussions on the relation 
between the gospel and history. What, for example, has Mark to say on 
the question whether the work of Christ liberates us from the course of 
history or reveals to us the true significance of the historical process ? 
Professor Robinson has no doubt that Mark supports the second of these 
alternatives. 

The first chapter discusses the prologue to Mark’s Gospel (ch. 1: 1-15). 
The significance of the Evangelist’s selection of John’s ministry as ‘the 
beginning of the gospel” is noticed; while he has (as other references in 
his Gospel show) an ample store of information about John at his dis- 
posal, he confines himself in these opening verses to those facts about him 
which provide a historical commentary on the two prophetic quotations in 
verses 2 and 3. But not until Jesus is introduced do we meet the inner 
nature of history as His appearance reveals it: it is a cosmic conflict, as 
we may gather from the repeated references to the Spirit (verses 8, 10, 12) 
on jhe one hand and from the temptation by Satan (verse 13) on the 
other. 

Chapter II examines a further phase of this conflict, the driving out of 
demons. Chapter III urges that the controversies between Jesus and this 
theological opponents present yet another phase of the conflict, with 
striking parallels to the war upon the demons. 

But one could not say much about Mark’s understanding of history if 
he restricted himself to the ministry of Jesus and took no account of any 
period of time following His death and resurrection. There are, however, 
several tokens in Mark’s Gospel of an awareness of the conditions follow- 
ing A.D, 30—the persecutions to be endured by the disciples, the rise and 
growth of the Gentile mission, and so forth—and the Evangelist's treat- 
‘ment of these exhibits the same conception of cosmic conflict as the 
ministry of Jesus did, although, with the triumph of Jesus, the decisive 
point of this conflict has now been passed. The followers of Jesus thus 
have the assurance that victory is theirs, and also a realization of the 
meaning of the historical situation in which they are involved. 


a 
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Hamann-Studien. By Fritz Blanke. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 1956. 127 
pp. Sw. fr. 16.00.) 


spite of the which he exercised on some of the most in- 

fluential minds of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, the character 
and work of Johann Georg Hamann (1730-88) have generally been mis- 
understood and underestimated until our own day. Today there is a 
readier response to one who, whether or not he should rightly be called 
an existentialist, may certainly be saluted as a pioneer in true Biblical 
theology. 

Dr. Fritz Blanke, who has been a student of Hamann’s life and work 
for thirty years, has gathered together in these pages (Vol. XI of the 
Zirich Studien zur Dogmengeschichte und systematischen Theologie) a 
number of his studies on Hamann which have already appeared elsewhere. 
The subjects dealt with are “Hamann as a Theologian”; “Hamann and 
Luther”; “Hamann and Lessing”; “Divine and Human Language in 
Hamann”; “The Young Hamann” (a study of Hamann’s development 
during his formative year in England, 1757-8); “Hamann and Princess 
Amalie von Gallitzin’’. 

Dr. Blanke leaves the reader in no-doubt that Hamann remained a true 
Lutheran to the end of his days; his friendly intercourse with the Prin- 
cess von Gallitzin and other eminent Roman Catholics during the last 
months of his life does not betoken any leaning towards Rome. He sees 
him, in fact, as the Luther of his day. Once again a threat to gospel 
truth had arisen, in which the Enlightenment took the place of the six- 
teenth-century Papacy and Kant the place of the sixteenth-century 
enthusiasts (Schwdrmer), and Hamann saw himself (rightly, in Dr. Blanke's 
judgment) called upon to revive the faith of Luther in that hour of need. 
In Dr. Blanke’s estimate, Hamann’s calibre was such that of all his op- 
ponents two only were really worthy of his steel—Kant and Lessing. 

The volume is dedicated to the former theological faculty of Kénigsberg, 
Hamann’s home-town. We may surely hope that, under whatever political 
sovereignty Kénigsberg may live in the future, its great cultural tradition, 
so violently interrupted in our day, may revive and flourish more vigorously 
than ever in days t> come. 


Immortality. By Lorraine Boettner. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1956. 159 pp. $2.50.) 
D* BOETTNER is well known to readers of this QUARTERLY for his earlier 
books, which set forth in lucid language various phases of Reformed 
doctrine. The present volume is a worthy companion to those earlier 
works. It covers a much wider range of subjects than the single-word 
title might suggest, including such questions as “Burial or Cremation?” and 
the nature of spiritualistic manifestations. (On the former point, Dr. 
Boettner argues for burial as against cremation, mainly on the strength 
of Biblical precedent; on the latter, he concludes that “the spiritualistic 
phenomena in the seances is produced neither by departed human spirits. 
nor by evil spirits, but by deception and by the clever use of magic on 
the part of the mediums”. We do not think that all the phenomena in 
question can be explained so simply.) 
The book falls into three main divisions, dealing respectively with Phy- 
sical Death, Immortality, and the Intermediate State. The first division 
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contains much that will enable the reader to maintain a Biblical and 
Christian attitude to death. Every person's life, Dr. Boettner believes, is 
a completed plan, whether we see it that way or not. “Human life is a 
boundless adventure which is to continue on through all eternity. The 
present life is but the first stage of a long career. What we call death 
is not the end, but only the entrance of the soul into a new and more 
wondrous world.” Prayers for the dead are dismissed as unavailing, on 
the ground that there is no change of character or destiny after death. 
“We find an abundance of Scripture teaching to the effect that this world 
only is the place of opportunity for salvation, and that when this probation 
or testing period is past only the assignment of rewards and punishments 
remain.” It would have been useful had the writer mentioned some in- 
stances of the Scripture teaching to this effect, as so many diverse views 
on this subject find expression. 

Not only is the Reformed doctrine clearly stated; other interpretations 
are examined and rejected, such as the belief in a second probation, soul- 
sleep, annihilation, and purgatory. 

In short, this is a very helpful book, which many Reformed readers will 
value and use. 


Trinity College, Glasgow, 1856-1956. By Stewart Mechie. With an Account 
of the College Library by James Mackintosh. (Trinity College, 
Lynedoch Place, Glasgow, C.3. 1956. 79 pp. 10s.) 


| Fipty year Trinity College, Glasgow (originally the Glasgow Free Church 
College), attained its centenary, and this interesting little book was 
produced to celebrate the occasion. Mr. Stewart Mechie, Clerk of the 
Senate, has acted as Editor, and Principal John Mauchline contributes a 
foreword. There are photographs of past and present members of the 
staff. The volume will make a special appeal to alumni of the College, 
but there are many others who will give it a warm welcome. Perhaps 
the Glasgow College did not enjoy so much of the limelight as New 
College, Edinburgh; but a College which has had on its staff men such 
as Patrick Fairbairn, T. M. Lindsay, A. B. Bruce, G. A. Smith, James 
Denney, James Orr (not to come down to more recent times), 
fear no odious comparisons. As for the more dubious limelight of heresy 
charges, the Glasgow College must yield the palm to Aberdeen; the 
dovecote-flutterings occasioned by A. B. Bruce and George Adam Smith 
cannot compare with the cause célébre of Robertson Smith—and no doubt 
it was largely because that cause célébre had already taken place that the 
later cases were nothing more than dovecote-flutterings. (A propos of 
George Adam Smith, we are given matter for thought in a remark dropped 
on p. 35 that “one cannot help wondering whether it might not have been 


happier both for himself and for the Church if he had remained in his 


Professorship in Glasgow” instead of going to Aberdeen University as 
Principal.) 

The sketch of the history of the College is interestingly filled out by 
thumb-nail sketches of the Professors who served it. The section on the 
College Library has a value of its own; but here is one item that will 
specially interest readers of THe EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. In Mr. Collins’ 
biography of Principal Donald Maclean we are reminded how in 1905 
Mr. Maclean (as he then was) was empowered to select certain books from 
the libraries of the pre-Union Free Church Colleges to start a new library 
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for the post-Union Free Church College in Edinburgh. As Principal 
Lindsay took him round the Glasgow library, he came upon the only 
known extant copy of the Gaelic translation of Calvin's Catechism, printed 
in 1631 (with other Gaelic pieces in the same volume). There was a 
temptation, if you like!—for the young Celtic scholar recognized this 
treasure at a glance, whereas Dr. Lindsay had no idea of its value until 
Mr. Maclean told him. But when Dr. Lindsay learned what it was, he 
said: “Oh, no, no; you mustn't get that!" Dr. Maclean told the story 
with much enjoyment when he visited Trinity College as an honoured 
guest in 1936. But in that same year (was it Dr. Maclean's reminiscence 
that reminded them of the book 7?) the College Senate “ decided that the 
fitting place for the preservation of this ‘unique Gaelic book’ was the 
National Library of Scotland; so after negotiation it was sold to the 
National Library for £50” (p. 65). 


The Ten Commandments. By Solomon Goldman. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Maurice Samuel. (Cambridge University Press, 200 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1, for the University of Chicago Press. 
1956. xxvi, 225 pp. 28s.) 


1s work, the last work of the late Rabbi Solomon Goldman, may be 

described as a twentieth-century Rashi. It consists of a minute word- 
by-word study of the Decalogue and its setting, in the course of which the 
author not only presents his own conclusions but draws widely on the 
work of other writers, both Jewish and Christian. 

Dr. Goldman had planned a great commentary on the whole Old 
Testament, but got no farther than this treatment of the Decalogue, which 
concluded the third volume of the commentary as planned. Since the > 
study of the Decalogue, however, is a self-contained work, it is published 
here in separate form. Exodus 19 is regarded as a prologue to the one-act 
drama which is the divine monologue of Ch. 20: 1-17; the paragraph 
which follows (Ch. 20: 18-21) is the epilogue. The whole passage is 
reproduced in a new version from the Hebrew. 

Dr. Goldman took no restricted view of the significance of the Ten 
Words: in his eyes “they are to the phenomenon of civilized peoplehood 
what Genesis is to the phenomenon of the world order.” While he was 
no traditionalist, he denounced Wellhausenism as the product of “a grudging 
and hostile spirit which has nothing to do with pure intellectual evaluation.” 
“Someone has well said that Hegel begat Vatke, Vatke begat Wellhausen, 
and Wellhausen begat Delitzsch [i.e. Friedrich, the younger Delitzsch, the 
author of Babel and Bible]. It may now be added that Delitzsch begat 
Die Grosse Tduschune, Die Grosse Taéuschung begat Fort mit dem Alten 
Testameht and all of them had no little share in the composition of Mein 
Kampf.” 

Many readers will certainly read with appreciation this last testament of 
a great Jewish thinker and scholar. = 


Sermons on Isaiah's Prophecy of the Death and Passion of Christ. By John 
Calvin. Translated and edited by T. H. L. Parker. (James Clarke & 
Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, London, W.C.1. 1956. 161 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
HEN Mr. Parker was asked to undertake the translation of some of 
Calvin’s sermons, he wisely decided to translate a self-contained series 

of sermons rather than a selection from a wider field, and Calvin's seven 

sermons on Isaiah 53 were not only a series eminently suitable for their own 
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sake, but also one that met the publishers’ requirenients in the matter of 
space. 

In a review of Pasteur Pierre Marcel’s translation of these sermons into 
Modern French, which appeared in the Quarterty for July 1952, Mr. 
Parker described this as “one of the finest series Calvin ever preached,” 
adding that it “certainly ought to be translated and published in England.” 
We are glad that he has undertaken this task himself. His translation is 
based on the text printed in Corpus Reformatorum (1887), but he has 
collated that text with the editio princeps of 1558, and on the basis of his 
collation he gives in an appendix a list of errata in the C.R. edition. 

To each sermon, moreover, he has prefaced an abridged version of 
Calvin’s commentary on the verses dealt with (from his Commentary on 
Isaiah of 1551 and 1559). He has done this in order that we may appre- 
ciate the exegetical and historical foundation of the Reformer’s preaching. 
which is not obtruded in the sermons themselves. Occasionally, too, we 
are able to see how Calvin the preacher disagrees with Calvin the critical 
exegete. 

To Calvin, of course, the Suffering Servant of this passage is Jesus. The 
enly non-Jewish exegete of the time who expressed another view was “ that 
devil Servetus” (p. 111)}—‘“ the man who was unhappy enough to think out 
of his century.” Mr. Parker denotes him in milder terms—who identified 
the Servant with Cyrus. And as Calvin, like Philip before him, preaches 
Jesus from this scripture, he glows with shame at the sin which demanded 
such a sacrifice and with love and joy and praise at the wonder of the 
grace which made such a sacrifice possible. Translator and publisher alike 
have earned our gratitude for the production of this fine volume. 


4n Analysis of the Gospel of Mark. By Harold St. John. (London: 
Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1956. 173 pp. 15s.) 


ME St. Joun’s friends have often asked him why he did not make more 

of his biblical exposition available in written form, but his usual 
answer has been that he regards his ministry as primarily an oral one. 
We can perhaps understand why he is of this opinion, and yet, every time 
that he does publish an expository fragment, we regret that he does not 
do so more frequently. Now he has given us a full-length study of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, divided into 100 paragraphs according to his understanding 
of the progress of the Evangelist’s thought. 

Mr. St. John is a man of wide reading and deep culture, but he is pre- 
eminently a man of one book, who for the last sixty years has brought 
to the study of Scripture a devout heart and an independent mind. Time 
and again we are challenged by some new insight which he has reached 
in his meditation. What, for example, could be better than this, on the 
seat of religious authority (Mark 11: 27-33)? After reminding us that 
the Father has committed all authority into the hands of the Son. he 
proceeds: “ The source of the authority is Christ at God's right hand, its 
channel is the Bible and its power is the Holy Spirit as the Interpreter ” 
(p. 125). On the two words used for the body of Jesus in Mark 15: 43, 
45, he has this remark: “Joseph asked a body, Pilate thought that he 
bestowed a corpse—which was right ? "' On the critical question of Mark 
16: 9-20, we are reminded that “ it is not necessary to suppose that because 
one author commenced a book of scripture . . . therefore the same writer 
finished it” (p. 170); the suggestion that Aristion was the author of these 
verses is looked upon with some favour, but they are in any case held 
to be inspired scripture. No Christian reader can fail to derive spiritual 
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profit from this study of “the glory of God's great Servant-Prophet as 
portrayed in the earliest, shortest and simplest of our Gospels.” 


Christ and Adam. Man and Humanity in Romans 5. By Karl Barth. 
Translated by T. A. Smail. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 
; 1956. vi, 45 pp. 6s.) 

Ts study by Dr. Barth, which was first published in 1952 in the series 
Theologische Studien (Evangelischer Verlag A. G. Zollikon-Ziirich), 
has been published in English as No. 5 in the series of Scottish Journal of 
Theology Occasional Papers and as a contribution by that Journal in honour 

of the author’s seventieth birthday. 

When Paul, in Rom. 5: 11, has reached the end of an important section 
of his argument by enumerating the blessings which follow justification by 
faith, he presents the upshot of his argument thus far in terms of a contrast 
between Adam and Christ, before going on to the next stage. To some 
modern readers this section (Rom. 5: 12-21) is one with which they would 
cheerfully dispense; since it is there, however, they will consent to its 
retention provided that they are allowed to reinterpret Adam in terms of 
“Everyman”, or representative humanity. Not so Dr. Barth. To him these 
verses are a valuable contribution to the apostolic thesis: the material of 
Rom. 5: 1-11 is here set in a wider context. Here, too, according to him, 
we have true Christian anthropology: man is to be properly understood in 
relation to Christ, not to Adam, who is but a type of Christ. Adam is 
to be interpreted in the light of Christ; not vice versa. Unlike Christ, Adam 
“has no essential priority of status over other men”; as the first man, he 
is but primus inter pares, and can anticipate, but not determine, the life and 
destiny of his descendants. Hence the “much more” of verses 15 and 17. 
Here we meet many familiar Barthian emphases: for example, the many 
who are involved in Adam's condemnation are identical with the many 
who are involved in Christ’s justification—in both cases, al] men are in 
view. But above all, this little treatise affords a further example of the 
dominant part played by “the triumph of grace in the theology of Karl 
Barth.” 


- The Narrow Way. By R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., B.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of London. (Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, London. 1956. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

HEN this little volume of addresses by Professor Tasker first appeared 
in 1952, we said that the author, while deploring the almost complete 
disappearance of the true biblical sermon from many pulpits, shows here 
how the gospel ought to be preached, in the form of concise, pointed 
scriptural exposition and application. That first edition cost 6s.; we are 

very glad that this new edition in paper covers will make it available to a 

wider public, for it is a book of real evangelistic value, which could confi- 

dently be given to a thinking non-Christian where a more conventional 
leaflet might not be acceptable. We earnestly hope that it will now enjoy 

a wider circulation than ever. 


When Christ Comes Again. By Jacobus J. Miiller, Th.D., D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Theology and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and 
Edinburgh. 1956. 96 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

OFESSOR MULLER is well known to many of our readers as the author 
of the volume on Philippians and Philemon in the New International 
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Commentary on the New Testament. In this smaller work, translated from 
Afrikaans, he appears in the réle of preacher, dealing in eight brief chapters 
with leading aspects of the Last Things. The original sermonic form of 
the treatment is plainly recognizable. 

The eight subjects covered are the signs of the times, the Antichrist, the 
return of Christ, the resurrection, the day of judgment, hell, heaven and 
the new earth. Professor Miller's standpoint might be described as 
generally futurist: thus, the little horn of Dan. 7: 8, the invading leader 
Gog of Ezek. 38: 1, the abomination of desolation of Matt. 24: 15, the 
man of sin of 2 Thess. 2: 3, and the beast from the abyss of Rev. 11: 7 
are all interpreted of an Antichrist who is yet to come, on the eve of the 
parousia of Christ. His understanding of the parousia might be described 
as amillennial. It is a pity, however, that when he sets himself to over- 
throw the premillennial and postmillennial interpretations, he does so by 
criticizing their most vulnerable forms. Thus, instead of presenting a 
reasoned critique of classical premillennialism, he attacks that aberrant off- 
shoot of it which is commonly called dispensationalism (a sitting duck for 
any Reformed marksman!); and when he dismisses postmillennialism as 
“born purely of evolutionistic optimism,” he does not even begin to do 
justice to the position of men like B. B. Warfield and O. T. Allis. 

However, our friend J. N. Geldenhuys warns us in a foreword that we 
shall not all agree with every statement in the book. But the things on 
which we do agree are the most important, and Professor Miller has given 
us a serious, practical, unsensational exposition which will both warm the 
heart and challenge the conscience. 


Thirty Years a Watchtower Slave. By W. J. Schnell. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 207 pp. $2.95.) 
1s book, sub-titled “ The Confessions of a Converted Jehovah's Witness,” 
is one that in some quarters would be described as “ sensational.” 

Most of us know the Watchtower organization only through the devoted 

if misguided Witnesses who call at our homes and engage us in conversation 

about matters eschatological. But what sort of a system is the New World 
organization of which they are the humble servants ? When we have made 
the necessary allowances for the reactions of one who served the movement 
long and faithfully, only to be disillusioned at the end, we shall find an 
astonishing answer to our question in Mr. Schnell’s narrative. For he 
occupied high executive office in the movement, first in Germany and then 
in America, especially during the régime of the late Joseph F. Rutherford, 
when the emphasis on the imminent end of the age which characterized the 
ministry of C. T. Russell was replaced by an insistence on the coming of the 

Theocracy. No reasoned critique of Watchtower theology that we have 

ever read is such a damning indictment of the movement as this autobio- 

graphical narration. 

The Story of Stewardship in the United States of America. By George 
A. E. Salstrand, Th.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
and Evangelism, Tennessee Temple Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 169 pp. 
$3.50.) 

T is well known that the ability of many American Churches to main- 
tain such a richly effective standard of service at home and overseas is 
due to the generous giving of their members. Churches in this country 
cannot contemplate the comparison between their condition and that of 
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their American counterparts with complacency. Certainly the standard 
of living is higher there than here, but even so, if every church member 
contributed a comparable proportion of his income—even of his net in- 
come—to that which his opposite number in America contributes, the 
financial condition of British Churches would be changed beyond 
recognition. 

Probably the chief reason for the high standard of giving maintained by 
American church members is the systematic teaching which they have 
received over many years on the subject of Christian stewardship—that is. — 
the responsibility of every Christian to give a regular, systematic and 
liberal proportion of his income to the service of God. If sometimes we 
feel that this teaching is given in a way which smacks of legalism, it is 
open to us to show that even better results can be produced when Christian 
stewardship is inculcated as the spontaneous response of the grateful heart 
to the free grace of God. 

In this interesting book Dr. Salstrand, who has already written on this 
subject, traces the history of Christian stewardship in the American 
churches. He shows how various external situations tend to depress the 
rate of Christian giving. His narrative is vividly illustrated by graphs. 
which show the per capita rates of giving in various American Churches 
during the century from 1850 to 1950. One wonders what kind of graphs 
would appear in a survey of Christian giving in this country over the same 
period. It is unlikely that so many of the graphs would reach their peaks 
in the 1950s as they do in this book ! 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 272 pp. $2.75.) 


Baker Reprint Library continues to resurrect some excellent homi- 
letic material from the literature of the nineteenth century. The 
reputation of Dr. Parker, Minister of the City Temple, London, is still! 
sufficiently alive to ensure a welcome for these verse-by-verse expository 
lectures on Ephesians. Nor will the reader be disappointed when he 
begins to read the book. Parker’s “grand manner” rather dates the work. 
but /e style c'est l'homme, and we could not have Parker without his grand 
manner. The preacher who wishes to maintain a Bible ministry will find 
much help in this volume. Parker addressed himself directly to the in- 
dividual and social conscience, and his application to his own contem- 
poraries of the apostle’s insistence on family responsibilities has an urgent 
relevance for our day too. 


What Did Jesus Say? By A. W. Kimber. (Blandford, London. 1956. 
126 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


E author, a business man, has written this compilation of the sayings 

of Jesus for other laymen. The sayings have been arranged under 
twelve headings, so that those which deal with any one topic appear to- 
gether, in a modernization of the wording of the A.V. and R.V. The 
material oftered by St. John’s Gospel has been almost entirely omitted : 
Mr. Kimbe: thought this the wisest policy in view of the doubt expressed 
by so many scholars as to how far this Gospel can be taken to reproduce 
the ipsissimu verba of our Lord; yet he acknowledges that “it is a most 
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than as history”. From his first-hand study of Gospels, he is im- 
pressed with the “supreme fact” that our Lord “was, is today, the 
greatest spiritual leader and revealer of the divine will and purpose so 
far given to the human race. That is the Authority behind his teaching”. 


spiritually eulightening document, and should be read rather as revelation 


The Apostolic Fathers. By J. B. Lightfoot. Edited and completed by J. 
R. Harmer. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 
288 pp. $3.95.) 

7 Baker Book House has here reprinted Bishop Lightfoot's posthumous 
one-volume edition of The Apostolic Fathers (first published by Mac- 

millan in 1891) without the Greek text. That is to say, the reprint con- 
tains the Bishop’s English translation of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Barnabas, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Didaché, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias. 
and the Reliques of the Elders preserved in Irenaeus, with short introduc- 
tions preceding the various translations, and an Index of Scriptural Pas- 
sages at the end of the volume. One feature of this Index may puzzle 
readers ; it gives references to the respective works of the Apostolic Fathers 
by chapter and verse, but in the English translation of these works only 
chapters are indicated (verses are indicated only in the Greek text which 
is omitted from this reprint). For the reader who knows only English 
there could be no more reliable edition of these important writings than 
this volume. 


The Greatest Conqueror. A Fresh Study in Christology. By G. D. James. 
(Tamil Evangelistic Crusade, 77a Bras Basah Road, Singapore 7. 1956. 
154 pp.) 
ucH of the freshness of this “study in Christology” is no doubt due to 
the fact that the author is a convert from Hinduism to the Christian 
faith. He has written his book from a sense of compulsion, as one who 
himself has experienced the grace and power of the Greatest Conqueror 
in his own life, and whose witness to that grace and power has been 
blessed in the lives of many others. It is not a treatise in systematic 
theolggy but a presentation of Christ in simple language, published prim- 
arily with an evangelistic purpose. He begins by considering the historical 
fact of Christ—the reason for the conspiracy which engineered His death, 
the amazement which His teaching and works produced in His contem- 
poraries, His crucifixion and resurrection, His teaching, His claims. He 
goes on to review His fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, His conquests 
throughout the Christian centuries, testimonies which He has called forth 
sometimes from the most unlikely quarters, and concludes with His coming 
again. We join in the author’s prayer that the reading of this Scriptural 
portrayal of the Greatest Conqueror will lead many to yield their lives 
to Him. 


Can a Young Man Trust His Bible? By Arthur Gook. (Pickering & Inglis 
\ Ltd., London and Glasgow. 1956. 76 pp. 3s.) 
Can a Young Man Trust His Saviour? By Arthur Gook. (Pickering & 
Inglis Ltd., London and Glasgow. 1956. 64 pp. 3s.) 
THs two booklets have just appeared in a new edition, after having 
proved their worth over many years. The late Dr. Griffith Thomas | 


